PROLOGUE 


THE  GAMES  BEGIN 


At  the  end  of  classes  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
of  October  19,  1920,  Boston  College  students 
swarmed  onto  Alumni  Field  to  celebrate,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  a football  victory  over  the  vaunted 
Yale  Bulldogs  in  New  Haven.  The  junior  class  vice  president, 
dressed  as  a “battle-scarred”  bulldog,  presented  himself,  on 
a leash,  to  captain  Luke  Urban  ’21.  “The  ‘dog’  lay  at  Urban’s 
feet,”  the  Boston  Globe  reported,  “followed  at  his  heels 
mildly,  and  recognized  Urban  unquestionably  as  its  master.” 

For  Coach  Frank  Cavanaugh,  the  win  was  significant, 
and  not  because  he  soon  received  a contract  extension 
and  faculty  appointment  as  “professor  of  elementary  law.” 
Cavanaugh — “born  to  Irish  parents,  who  came  right  from 
the  middle  of  Ireland,”  as  he  told  the  crowd — knew  well  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  that  “the  Irish  people  lacked  the  consis- 
tent mental  poise  that  allowed  them  to  organize  successfully 
and  go  through.”  Saturday’s  win,  he  said,  confirmed  “there 
is  nothing  that  can  prevent  Irish  blood  from  complete,  thor- 
ough, and  determined  organization.” 

In  Boston  College’s  first  decades,  its  leaders  held  a dim 
view  of  sports,  especially  Robert  Fulton,  SJ,  who  dominated 
the  University  for  20  of  its  first  28  years  (as  prefect  of  schools 
from  1864  to  1869  and  then  as  president,  1870-1880  and 
1888-1891).  Fulton  wished  to  mold  “Catholic  gentlemen,” 
and  he  derided  sportsmen  such  as  “pugilists,  racers,  [and] 
walkers,”  declaring,  in  1879,  that  his  students  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  “more  gymnastics  of  the  mind  and  less  of  the 
body.”  He  favored  gentlemanly  pursuits  such  as  billiards  and 
pommel  vaults. 

Fulton  publicly  dismissed  the  “Muscular  Christians”  of 
the  day,  those  Protestant  men  who,  says  historian  Clifford 
Putney,  sought  to  counter  an  increasingly  urban,  office- 
oriented  existence  by  embracing  “the  strenuous  life.” 
Nevertheless,  Fulton  noted  muscular  Christianity’s  recruit- 
ment potential  and  in  1875  founded  the  Young  Men’s 
Catholic  Association  (unaffiliated  with  the  extant  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association)  so  “young  Catholic  men”  not 
enrolled  at  his  college  could  still  use  its  gymnasium,  reading 
room,  and  music  room  and  “enjoy  a harmless  recreation.” 

Fulton’s  view  of  athletics  conflicted  with  the  students’ 
growing  enthusiasm  for  sporting  competition.  In  1875, 
when  Fulton  banned  “playing  ball,  snow-balling,  pitching, 
and  all  games  which  would  endanger  the  windows”  of  the 
campus  buildings,  the  students  took  their  bats  and  balls 
to  an  empty  lot  across  the  street.  Within  a decade  a Jesuit 
lamented,  “the  base-ball  fever  has  now  become  an  epidemic.” 
Tensions  were  especially  taut  over  what  had  become  the 


quintessential  American  intercollegiate  game,  football.  As 
early  as  1883,  three  years  after  Fulton’s  first  absence  from 
the  campus,  rumors  of  a football  team  circulated,  and  two 
years  later,  students  created  the  “college  foot  ball  team.”  The 
team  quickly  disbanded,  if  it  ever  formally  banded,  when 
building  expansion  on  the  South  End  campus  in  1886  swal- 
lowed the  practice  grounds.  Fulton  returned  in  1888,  and 
students  made  no  further  progress. 

In  October  1 893,  two  years  after  Fulton  stepped  down  for 
the  last  time  due  to  poor  health,  22  students  organized  the 
College’s  first  viable  football  teams.  The  two  squads  mostly 
faced  local  high  schools  and  reportedly  won  as  many  games 
as  they  lost.  The  “first  elevens” — with  their  5’  2”,  1 20-pound 
left  end  and  a 2 1 6-pound  classmate  who,  the  press  predicted, 
was  “sure  to  play  center” — did  manage  a 10-6  victory  over 
Boston  University,  thereby  earning  the  students  a “half  holi- 
day” from  the  Jesuits. 

In  1898,  nine  years  before  the  Chestnut  Hill  purchase, 
Boston  College  wanted  to  buy  a Dorchester  lot  for  athletic 
grounds.  Writing  to  a Jesuit  superior,  Thomas  Gasson,  SJ, 
professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  argued  for  the 
“absolute  need  under  all  conditions  of  having  ample  grounds 
for  the  practice  of  our  foot-ball  and  base-ball  teams.”  Perhaps 
mindful  that  Harvard  enrolled  more  Catholic  undergradu- 
ates than  did  Boston  College,  he  added  that  the  “growth 
of  the  College  depends  upon  the  development  of  athletics 
among  the  Students.” 

Football  did  not  immediately  prosper  at  Boston  College. 
Jesuits  suspended  it  twice — first,  when  alumni  donations 
failed  to  cover  expenses  in  1900,  and  again,  in  1903,  when 
the  school  lacked  sufficient  “heavy”  players.  Yet,  in  1907, 
when  then-President  Gasson  announced  his  intention  to 
relocate  the  College  to  Chestnut  Hill,  sports  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  new  campus’s  design.  The  property’s  southwest 
corner,  Gasson  envisioned,  would  countain  a gymnasium 
(with  a “swimming  tank,”  six  bowling  lanes,  and  “lounging 
rooms,  to  be  used  also  for  Smoking  Rooms”)  and  athletic 
fields.  In  1 9 1 5,  Alumni  Field  was  dedicated  before  a crowd  of 
some  4,000.  The  alumni  association  president  noted,  “This 
splendid  field”  demonstrated  that  “the  development  of  intel- 
lectual and  physical  strength  will  go  hand  in  hand.” 

The  story  on  football  coach  Steve  Addazio,  who  can  no 
longer  count  on  making  his  season  by  beating  Yale,  begins 
on  page  30.  — seth  meehan 

Seth  Meehan,  Ph.D.’14,  cowrote  the  forthcoming  book  The 
Heights:  An  Illustrated  History  of  Boston  College,  1863-2013. 
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LESSON  PLANNER 

Re  “In  This  Place,”  by  John  O'Malley,  SJ, 
(Spring  2014):  I have  never  read  a more 
succinct  or  compelling  statement  of  the 
raison  d’etre  for  all  the  Greek,  Latin, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  literature  that 
I studied  at  Boston  College  60-odd  years 
ago.  It  was  formative,  so  much  so  that  I 
ended  my  notes  in  our  50th  anniversary 
yearbook  with  the  reflection,  “Finally, 
there  is  a sense  of  beauty — and  that  alone 
is  almost  enough!” 

The  curriculum  is  very  different  today, 
with  many  fewer  Jesuits  in  the  classrooms. 
But  as  long  as  the  philosophy  and  values 
Fr.  O’Malley  outlines  continue  to  shape 
the  education  of  Boston  College  students, 
this  alumnus  will  continue  to  root  for 
Alma  Mater. 

Vincent  P.  Stanton  ’51,  P’84 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

PRODUCTION  NOTES 

Re  “The  Producer,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Spring  2014):  Joe  Sabia  ’06  continues 
to  amaze  me  with  his  entrepreneurship, 
intelligence,  computer-savvy,  and  sense 
of  fun.  He  is  a free  spirit  full  of  heart  and 
passion.  My  association  with  him  during 
his  undergraduate  years  was  inspiring.  He 
had  a new  thought  every  minute,  or  so  it 
seemed. 

I worked  for  Joe  on  his  production 
of  The  BC  in  collaboration  with  Woody 
Tondorf ’06  and  several  other  of  his  class- 
mates. It  electrified  the  campus.  His  work 
is  still  electrifying. 

Don  MacMillan,  SJ 

Campus  Minister 

Office  of  Campus  Minstry 

RECORDKEEPING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  remains  the  gold 
standard  of  print  journalism,  and  thus 
Will  Hobson  ’06  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times 
deserves  your  kudos  (“Digest,”  Spring 
2014).  After  all,  his  subject  was  the  neglect 
of  the  homeless  and  the  myopia  of  the 
county  government. 

His  prize,  however,  was  not  a first  for 


the  Boston  College  community.  Back  in 
1966,  the  Pulitzer  for  “Meritorious  Pub  he 
Service”  was  awarded  to  the  Boston  Globe 
for  a campaign  (news  stories,  editorials, 
and  investigative  reports)  that  led  U.S. 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  to  withdraw  the 
nomination  of  Francis  X.  Morrissey  to  be 
a federal  district  judge. 

The  story  of  Morrissey’s  impending 
nomination  was  bylined  James  S.  Doyle. 
Many  subsequent  stories  hi  the  series 
were  authored  by  Martin  F.  Nolan  ’61. 

The  crusading  editor  was  Tom  Winship, 
and  though  he  brought  the  paper  12  more 
Pulitzers,  he  would  no  doubt  tip  his  hat 
(were  he  still  here)  to  the  Eagles  who 
helped  bring  that  first  prize  home. 

Jim  Doyle  ’56 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland 

Our  thanks  for  the  clarification  and  belated 
congratulations  to  Messrs.  Doyle  and 
Nolan. — Ed. 

LAUGHING  MATTERS 

While  perusing  “Digest”  in  the  Spring 
2014  issue,  I was  pleased  to  see  that  My 
Mother's  Fleabag  is  continuing  on  their 
path  of  triumph,  having  placed  second 
in  this  year’s  College  Comedy  Festival 
Beanpot  Tournament.  I remember  when 
Reginald  Madincea  ’ll  and  I led  our  squad 
into  the  same  knockabout  bloodbath.  We 
put  on  a great  show,  and  did  we  win?  Of 
course  not.  The  judges  were  too  ruthless 
and  fellow  Boston  College  comedy  troupe 
Committee  for  Creative  Enactments  just 
too  talented.  But  at  the  end  of  the  night, 
we  held  our  heads  high  because  we  knew 
that  we  looked  great,  and  in  the  long  form 
game  of  life,  unlike  improv,  it’s  looks  that 
matter. 

David  Givler  ’1 1 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

VISIONARIES 

Re  "Double  Vision,”  by  Dave  Denison 
(Spring  2014):  Ever  since  attending 
Professor  James  Gips’s  computer  science 
classes,  I have  enjoyed  following  his  initia- 
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EXPERIENCING 

VIETNAM 


A conversation  with  alumni 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 

Moderated  by  Seth  Jacobs,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  author  of 
Cold  War  Mandarin:  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  and  the  Origins  of  America 's 
War  in  Vietnam  • Sponsored  by 
Boston  College  Magazine 

November  11,  2014,  7:00  p./v\. 

Details  available  at: 
bc.edu/experiencingvietnam 

Registration  required 


fives  in  robotics,  EagleEyes,  and  Camera 
Mouse,  among  others,  where  he  considers 
and  develops  technologies  to  improve  the 
lives  of  others.  He  inclusively  works  with 
students  to  complete  his  research.  More 
importantly,  Gips  brings  his  insights  and 
creativity  every  day  to  his  classroom  and 
students. 

Steven  R.  Burns  ’82,  P’18 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

"Double  Vision”  brought  back  many 
great  memories  of  my  years  as  an  under- 
graduate, learning  from  and  working 
for  Professor  Gips.  As  a freshman,  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  one  of  his 
computer  science  research  fellows  for  the 
EagleEyes  project.  During  my  four  years,  I 
spent  countless  hours,  days,  and  nights  in 
the  EagleEyes  lab — the  windowless  room 
that  enabled  unlimited  vision,  thanks  to 
Professor  Gips. 

Under  Gips’s  leadership,  the  EagleEyes 
project  was  chosen  to  be  part  of  the  1999 
Discovery  Innovation  of  the  Year  Expo  at 
the  Epcot  Center  in  Florida.  This  remains 
one  of  my  life-altering  experiences. 

Professor  Gips  has  a tremendous  abil- 
ity to  encourage  you  to  think  further,  to 
reach  for  more,  to  think  about  how  tech- 
nology  can  improve  the  human  experience. 

Sophia  C.  Yen  ’99 

New  York,  New  York 

PROBLEM  SOLVERS 

Re  “Matchmakers,”  by  Charles  Radin 
(Spring  2014):  Having  completed  my 
Ph.D.  in  matching  theory  under  Professor 


Utku  Unver,  I was  pleased  to  read  the 
feature  on  him  and  Tayfun  Sonmez.  I took 
Tayfun’s  graduate  course  in  this  subject 
in  2007.  It  was  one  of  the  best  classes  I 
have  ever  taken,  because  his  exposition  is 
flawless,  and  his  passion  contagious.  The 
following  year  Utku  joined  the  faculty,  and 
in  hint  I found  an  encouraging  and  car- 
ing mentor  who  was  always  interested  in 
hearing  my  ideas  and  in  offering  helpful 
criticism. 

Before  meeting  Sonmez  and  Unver,  I 
had  never  imagined  economics  could  offer 
so  much  perspective  and  guidance  on  the 
details  of  allocation  procedures  in  non- 
monetary situations.  They  taught  me  the 
importance  of  theory  informed  by  real- 
world  problems,  and  the  power  of  passion 
and  belief  in  one’s  work  to  change  things 
for  the  better. 

Samson  Alva,  Ph.D.  ’13 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

The  author  is  an  assistant  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio. 

TREASURE  HUNT 

Zachary  Jason  did  a fabulous  job  with 
“Mystery!”  (Spring  2014),  his  account 
of  the  search  for  a collection  of  long-lost 
models  of  pagodas.  When  I taught  speech 
communications  at  my  local  community 
college,  I would  tell  students  there  are 
always  three  points  to  achieve:  interesting, 
intellectual,  emotional.  He  had  them  all. 

Jan  Helen  McGee,  P’13 

Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

When  I entered  Boston  College  in  fall 
2008, 1 had  only  one  clear  academic 
goal:  to  study  Mandarin  Chinese.  Jeremy 
Clarke,  SJ,  actively  encouraged  the  pos- 
sibility of  Asian  studies  as  my  academic 
focus,  and  through  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  deep  knowledge  of  Chinese  history, 
politics,  and  culture  he  excited  me  about 
the  career  paths  that  could  be  open  to  a 
Mandarin  speaker. 

Hilary  Chasse  ’12 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

WOMEN  DEACONS? 

Re  “First  Steps,”  by  William  Bole  (Winter 
2014)  and  the  assertion  that  women  were 
appointed  deacons  in  the  early  Church:  I 
found  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament 


that  any  woman  received  an  ordination 
with  hands,  as  in  Acts  6:6  for  the  male 
deacons.  Romans  16:1  mentions  Phoebe 
as  a “diakonos”  of  the  church  assembly 
at  Cenchreae.  However  “diakonos”  is  a 
general  word  for  server,  with  no  necessary 
implication  of  ordination. 

Ray  Sarraga  ’64 
Warren,  Michigan 

WAR  STORIES 

The  story  of  Lt.  Fitzgibbons  (“Memorial 
Days,”  by  Zachary  Jason,  Winter  2014) 
brought  back  memories  of  Walter  Mayo 
’50,  whom  I met  while  in  ROTC.  As 
I recall,  he  had  been  captured  by  the 
Germans  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
1 944  and  was  a PO  W for  six  months. 
During  the  Korean  War  he  was  captured 
by  the  Chinese  while  serving  as  an  artil- 
lery forward  observer  and  was  a POW  for 
three  years.  In  1956  he  returned  to  Boston 
College  as  a captain  and  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  ROTC  program.  If  Mayo  stayed 
in  the  Army,  did  he  go  to  Vietnam? 

William  J.  Monagle  ’58 
Manchester,  New  Jersey 

I read  Zachary  Jason’s  article,  and  now  I’ve 
read  all  the  letters  front  alumni  regarding 
it.  That  story  made  me  very  proud  to  be  an 
alumnus  of  Boston  College. 

Mark  Mulvoy  ’64,  P’92,  ’94,  ’96,  ’00 
Vero  Beach,  Florida 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm(g)bc.edu. 
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At  its  138th  Commencement,  the 
University  awarded  3,852  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  degrees.  Honorands 
included  Secretary  of  State  John  Kerry, 
JD'76,  the  ceremony’s  speaker;  Boston 
Celtics  legend  and  Eagles  basketball 
coach  (1963-69)  Robert  J.  Cousy;  neuro 
intensive  care  nurse  and  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  for  Women  of  Boston 
College  Ann  Riley  Finck  ’66;  president  and 
CEO  of  Urban  Health  Plan,  Inc.,  Paloma 
Izquierdo-Hernandez  ’76;  and  Robert  J. 
Morrissey  ’60,  founding  member  of  the 
law  firm  Morrissey,  Hawkins,  and  Lynch 
and  a longtime  member  of  the  University’s 
Board  of  Trustees.  Connecticut  gov- 

ernor Dannel  Malloy  ’77,  JD’80,  gave 
the  Commencement  address  at  Boston 
College  Law  School  four  days  later.  )f( 
Assistant  professor  of  history  Penelope 
Ismay,  a first-year  faculty  member  who 
studies  the  social  history  of  18th-  and 
19th-century  Britain,  was  named  the 
Cooney  Family  Assistant  Professor,  the 
latest  of  four  endowed  assistant  profes- 
sorships aimed  at  promoting  early  career 
development.  The  appointment  is  sup- 
ported by  a gift  from  University  Trustee 
Robert  J.  Cooney ’74.  V A list  of  “10  Law 
Schools  Where  Salaries  for  Grads  Most 
Outweigh  Debt,”  compiled  by  US.  News 
& World  Report,  ranked  Boston  College 
Law  School  seventh.  Ten  members 
of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 
Class  of  2014  (including  three  who  hold 
prior  Boston  College  degrees — Mario 


Powell  ’03,  Samuel  Sawyer  ’00,  and 
Thomas  Simisky,  MA’01)  were  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  May  and  June.  \V  As 
renovations  continued  on  St.  Mary’s  and 
Maloney  halls,  construction  began  on  a 
new  490-bed  residence  hall  at  the  site  of 
demolished  More  Hall  on  the  corner  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  St.  Thomas 
More  Road.  Opening  is  slated  for  2016. 

)fC  James  Morken,  who  investigates 
new  methods  of  chemical  synthesis,  was 
named  the  Louise  and  James  Vanderslice 
and  Family  Professor  of  Chemistry;  and 
Amir  Hoveyda,  Joseph  T.  and  Patricia 
Vanderslice  Millennium  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  received  a 2014  Eni  Award 
in  the  category  of  New  Frontiers  in 
Hydrocarbons.  Given  in  recognition  of 
Hoveyda’s  work  the  field  of  catalysis, 
the  award  includes  a gold  medal  struck 
at  the  Italian  State  Mint  and  a cash  prize 
of  $270,000.  )f(  The  Lynch  School  of 
Education  this  fall  will  expand  its  bilingual 
education  efforts  with  the  introduction 
of  a Teaching  Dual-Language  Learners 
Certificate  Program.  X In  answer  to 
the  nagging  question  of  which  school 
has  produced  the  most  asset  manag- 
ers, the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Boston  College  took  10th  place  with  372 
alumni  in  the  business,  right  behind  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  (373). 

V-  After  34  years  at  Boston  College, 

Dean  of  Students  Paul  Chebator  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  2013-14  academic 
year.  )f(  At  the  annual  conference  of 
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fellowship  — For  the  first  time,  and  for  the  future,  the  formal  portraits  of  Boston  College's  past  presidents  may  be  viewed  together.  Since  May,  these 
23  have  hung  on  the  south-facing  wall  of  Gasson  100,  cleaned,  retouched,  and  reframed.  Some  facts:  Five  from  the  all-Jesuit  roll  were  foreign-born  — 
John  Bapst  (no.  1,  Switzerland),  Jeremiah  O'Connor  (4,  Ireland),  Nicholas  Russo  (7,  Italy),  Edward  I.  Devitt  (9,  Canada),  and  Thomas  Gasson  (13,  Eng- 
land). Robert  Fulton  (3  and  8)  had  two,  non-consecutive  presidencies  (1870-80  and  1888-91).  The  average  tenure  was  five  years  and  eleven  months. 
Thomas  Stack  (6),  who  died  from  a fever  on  August  30,  1887,  served  three  weeks;  J.  Donald  Monan  (24)  served  the  longest— 24  years  (1972-96). 


the  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Food  Services,  "Nourish," 
a healthy  eating  campaign  designed  by 
Boston  College  Dining  Services  and  the 
Office  of  Health  Promotion  received 
the  gold  medal  for  the  “most  innova- 
tive wellness  and  nutrition  program.” 
Carroll  School  of  Management  Galligan 
Professor  of  Strategy  Sandra  Waddock 
received  a lifetime  achievement  award 
from  the  International  Symposium  on 
Cross  Sector  Social  Interactions  for  her 
work  on  issues  such  as  private-public 
partnerships.  Waddock,  only  the  second 
person  to  receive  this  honor,  expressed 
suprise:  “I  just  thought  I was  doing  this 
really  cool  stuff.”  )f(  To  offer  night  owls 
greater  access  to  the  University  Libraries 
collections  and  services,  O’Neill  Library 
will  replace  Bapst  Library’s  Gargan  Hall 


as  the  designated  all-night  study  space 
starting  this  fall.  O’Neill  will  remain  open 
without  interruption  Sunday  through 
Thursday,  closing  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  )J(  Santander  Bank  agreed 
to  extend  for  three  years  its  support  of 
an  international  doctoral  program  in 
social  welfare  that  is  headquartered  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  Students 
split  their  time  between  Boston  College 
and  partnering  Jesuit  institutions  over- 
seas. )f(  Three  men’s  teams  (golf,  outdoor 
track  and  field,  and  skiing)  and  seven 
women’s  teams  (cross  country,  ice  hockey, 
lacrosse,  swimming  and  diving,  indoor 
track  and  field,  outdoor  track  and  field, 
and  volleyball)  received  perfect  scores 
of  1,000  in  the  NCAA’s  latest  report  of 
academic  progress  at  Division  I schools. 
The  report  measures  eligibility  and  reten- 


tion of  student-athletes.  )?(  Ten  members 
of  the  Class  of  2014  received  Fulbright 
grants,  which  support  a year’s  post- 
graduate international  study  or  English- 
teaching  assistantship.  Destinations  of  this 
year’s  winners  include  Austria,  Ecuador, 
Germany,  and  Ukraine.  Elsewhere  on 
the  foreign  exchange,  six  members  of 
the  Class  of  201 5 earned  Benjamin  A. 
Gilman  International  Scholarships  for 
study  abroad  (in  Cambodia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Italy,  among  other  loca- 
tions); and  James  Sauro  T6  was  awarded 
a David  L.  Boren  Scholarship  for  study 
in  Jordan.  An  early  summer  snapshot 
of  the  incoming  Class  of  2018  showed 
a group  from  44  states  and  36  foreign 
countries,  with  a mean  SAT  score  of  2039, 
seven  points  above  last  year’s  record  high. 

— Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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from  left:  Advisor  Foote  with  AbilityTro's  Schmidt,  Gallanis,  and  Lundberg,  all  sophomores. 

Business  solutions 

By  Zachary  Jason 

Student  entrepreneurs  compete  for  the  common  good 


One  day  when  I was  six  years  old, 

I came  home  to  a panic,”  Loic 
Assobmo  ’15  said  as  a digital  clock  on 
a projection  screen  behind  him  started 
counting  down  from  1 5 minutes.  “No  one 
in  my  village  in  Cameroon  knew  what  was 
wrong  with  my  mother.”  His  family  spent 
three  days  raising  money  to  take  a taxi  to 
a hospital,  where  they  learned  she  had  suf- 
fered a stroke.  “This  inspired  me  to  invent 
a solution,”  he  said.  Now,  15  years  later, 
the  biology  major  has  developed  a smart- 
phone application  to  provide  free  medical 
information  in  remote  areas  of  Africa. 

Assobmo  was  competing  for  $2,500 
in  financing  at  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management’s  second  annual  SEED 
(Social  Entrepreneurs  Envisioning 
Development)  competition  in  the  Fulton 
Honors  Library  on  April  8.  An  offshoot 
of  the  seven-year-old  Boston  College 
Venture  Competition  (which  now  awards 
a $20,000  grand  prize),  the  SEED  com- 
petition is  open  to  student-created  com- 


panies that  focus  on  alleviating  a social 
need.  This  year  seven  teams  submitted 
the  required  10-page  business  plan,  which 
the  competition’s  undergraduate  orga- 
nizers narrowed  to  five  finalists.  In  the 
closing  contest,  intended  to  simulate  the 
shark-tank  atmosphere  of  a pitch  meeting 
with  venture  capitalists,  each  team  had 
15  minutes  before  a row  of  four  alumni 
judges  to  deliver  a presentation  detailing 
their  product,  its  costs,  its  market  niche, 
and  methods  to  measure  the  impact  on 
beneficiaries.  This  year’s  judges  included 
Stas  Gayshan  ’04,  JD’09,  founder  of  Space 
with  a Soul,  an  office-sharing  service  for 
nonprofits;  Spencer  Powers  ’07,  cofound- 
er of  ArtLifting,  an  online  gallery  that  sells 
the  work  of  homeless  and  disabled  artists; 
David  Shamberger,  JD’98,  a partner  at  the 
law  firm  Sherin  and  Lodgen,  specializing 
in  startups  and  venture  capital;  and  Joanna 
Vanden  ’02,  director  of  operations  at  the 
Boston-based  nonprofit  Social  Finance. 

In  a navy  suit,  pink  shirt,  and  striped  tie, 


Assobmo  pitched  his  Global  Enterprise 
for  Medical  Awareness  (GEMA),  which 
in  its  initial  release  will  offer  informa- 
tion on  symptoms  and  home  treatments 
for  five  major  afflictions:  malaria,  HIV, 
pneumonia,  stroke,  and  Ebola.  As  he 
projected  a photograph  of  his  smiling 
mother,  who  remains  paralyzed  on  her 
left  side,  Assobmo  said  that  had  his  family 
had  access  to  such  an  app  they  would  have 
known  to  avoid  feeding  her  red  meat  and 
salty  foods  and  to  lay  her  on  her  back  as 
she  waited  for  professional  care.  Assobmo 
plans  to  turn  a profit  with  GEMA  by  sell- 
ing data  amassed  through  the  app’s  users 
to  governments  and  health  organizations. 

Two  other  student  teams  proposed 
Africa-based  companies.  Sophomores 
Alfred  Johansen  (a  finance  and  informa- 
tion systems  major)  and  Jonathan  Reichel 
(economics)  described  plans  for  Roadex, 
a crowd- sourced  app  offering  live  updates 
on  the  conditions  of  roads  that  don’t 
yet  appear  on  Google  maps.  AbilityTro, 
led  by  international  studies  major  Lucas 
Allen  T6,  theology  major  Tony  Gallanis 
T6,  biochemistry  and  philosophy  major 
Daniel  Lundberg  T6,  and  political  science 
major  Sarah  Schmidt  T6,  would  provide 
van  service  for  some  of  the  2.8  million 
disabled  adult  citizens  of  Ghana.  “It’s  not 
just  about  transportation,”  said  Lundberg, 
who  had  recently  visited  the  country  on 
an  advanced  study  grant.  “It’s  about  giving 
the  disabled  access  to  jobs  and  healthcare.” 

Most  competitors  come  to  SEED 
from  outside  the  Carroll  School.  To  give 
every  participant  a chance,  Laura  Foote,  a 
lecturer  in  management  and  operations, 
offers  each  team  a crash  course  in  finance, 
marketing,  and  consumer  analysis.  The 
competition,  Foote  says,  gives  students 
experience  in  developing  a prototype 
and  timetable  and  in  calculating  funding 
needs — skills  to  make  their  “altruistic  ideas 
more  concrete.”  As  associate  professor  of 
management  and  organization  and  fellow 
advisor  Mary  Tripsas  says,  “The  primary 
goal  of  the  competition  is  educational.” 

Each  time  the  clock  flashed  zero,  the 
audience  of  50  or  so  students  (some  vid- 
eotaping their  friends’  presentations  on 
smartphones)  and  Carroll  School  faculty 
cut  the  venturing  team  off  with  a round  of 
applause.  The  judges  then  had  five  min- 
utes to  probe.  “Your  passion  is  palpable,” 
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photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 


Powers  said  to  the  AbilityTro  team.  “But 
how  will  you  compete  with  Ghana’s  exist- 
ing taxi  industry?”  Christopher  Olmanson 
’14,  Britt  Gordon  ’14,  and  Andrew 
Thomas  T6,  the  team  behind  WOOF 
(Working  on  Our  Future)  Supplies,  which 
would  donate  a spiral  notebook  to  the  Kids 
in  Need  Foundation  for  every  one  it  made 
and  sold,  won  the  crowd  with  their  three- 
year  plan,  matching  sky-blue  dress  shirts, 
and  culminating  rap  (rhyming  “finance  our 
mission”  with  “donor  attrition”).  But  the 
judges  pointed  out  weak  profit  margins 
compared  to  other  manufacturers  and  a 
limited  alternate  plan  if  they  failed  to  part- 
ner with  a major  retail  chain. 

After  the  presentations,  the  judges 
secluded  themselves  in  a nearby  confer- 
ence room  for  30  minutes  to  deliberate. 
“You  all  have  great  ideas,  but  they’re 
worthless  without  execution,”  Gayshan 
said  before  announcing  the  winner.  “If  you 
don’t  get  a check  tonight,  keep  building 
your  products,  and  prove  that  we  made 
the  wrong  decision.” 

GEMA  received  the  prize,  but  all  five 


The  first 

By  Zachary  Jason 
Remembering  Casper  Ferguson  '37 


n 

I asper  Augustus  Ferguson  became 
\._yi  Boston  College’s  first  African- 
American  graduate  on  a hot,  overcast 
afternoon  on  Alumni  Field  in  June  1937. 
Though  he  lived  for  another  65  years,  57 
of  them  in  Newton  three  miles  from  cam- 
pus, he  returned  to  the  Heights  only  twice, 
according  to  his  son,  Christopher. 

“He  was  there  for  an  education, 
and  when  he  was  done,  he  was  done,” 
Ferguson’s  only  child  said  last  spring.  “He 
knew  he  would  find  camaraderie  else- 
where.” 

Ferguson  was  born  on  December  12, 
1915,  and  grew  up  in  a series  of  cramped 


groups  have  continued  to  work  at  their 
ventures.  Assobmo  has  teamed  with  the 
Mayo  Clinic  to  craft  his  app’s  disease  tuto- 
rials. Heeding  the  judges’  advice,  WOOF 
Supplies  has  raised  its  prices  and  now  sells 
its  notebooks  at  three  college  bookstores. 
Tundberg  is  spending  the  2014-15  aca- 
demic year  in  Ghana,  where  he  plans  to 
meet  with  local  entrepreneurs  and  disabil- 
ity rights  organizations  and  commission 
AbilityTro’s  first  van  in  early  2015. 

Next  year,  SEED  faculty  advisors 
Foote,  Tripsas,  and  information  systems 
associate  professors  John  Gallaugher  and 
George  Wyner  hope  to  pair  teams  with 
alumni  mentors.  Foote  will  teach  a course 
open  to  all  students  on  “Social  Innovation 
and  Entrepreneurship,”  which  she  piloted 
last  fall.  The  Carroll  School  plans  to 
launch  an  undergraduate  concentration  in 
entrepreneurship  in  2015.  “Some  of  the 
most  effective  solutions  to  global  prob- 
lems,” Foote  says,  “are  going  to  come  from 
entrepreneurs  who  are  more  innovative 
and  agile  than  the  public  sector,  who  can 
get  closer  to  the  customer.”  ■ 


apartments  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  five  when  his  father,  Robert,  a waiter 
and  an  alcoholic,  walked  out  on  hint,  his 
three  sisters,  and  his  mother,  Bessie. 

While  Bessie  Ferguson — a Virginia 
native — worked  odd  jobs  at  banks  and 
hotels  in  Boston,  Cappy,  as  he  was  called, 
found  solace  in  schoolwork  and  in  skat- 
ing on  Jamaica  Pond  in  the  winter.  As  a 
nimble  and  fierce  hockey  player  (“prob- 
ably the  only  black  boy  on  the  ice,”  his  son 
believes),  he  won  the  respect  of  some  of 
the  sons  of  Irish  and  Jewish  immigrants 
who  predominated  in  the  neighborhood. 
That,  and  the  off-white  skin  he  inherited 


front  having  mixed-race  grandparents  on 
both  sides  of  the  family  helped  Ferguson 
avoid  some  consequences  of  the  preva- 
lent racism  of  his  time.  According  to 
Christopher,  he  was  reserved,  articulate, 
and  serene. 

With  a mathematical  mind  and  com- 
petitive streak,  he  excelled  among  the 
350  members  of  the  class  of  1933  at 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School.  It  was 
a time  when  many  teenagers  were  well- 
acquainted  with  the  economic  downdraft 
of  the  Great  Depression.  The  top  20  stu- 
dents— all  white  except  Ferguson,  accord- 
ing to  the  yearbook — would  choose  to  go 
on  to  Northeastern  University,  Boston 
University,  and  Boston  College.  Among 
African-Americans  nationally,  the  num- 
ber of  college  students  had  doubled — to 
15,000 — from  1920  to  1930;  the  vast 
majority  of  them  (90  percent)  attended  all- 
black colleges,  mostly  in  the  South. 

"I  have  no  idea  what  drew  my  father 
to  BC,”  Christopher  Ferguson,  now  64, 
said  over  dinner  at  an  Irish  pub  in  Newton. 
He  had  dug  through  his  attic  and  brought 
along  a couple  of  photo  albums,  military 
records,  and  a stack  of  meeting  minutes 
from  Ferguson’s  20  years  on  the  Newton 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals;  and  he  was 
wearing  the  tan,  woolen,  hip-length  Army 
officer’s  jacket  with  notched  lapels  that  his 
father  wore  in  World  War  II.  But  he  could 
find  no  mementos  of  his  father’s  time  at 


Ferguson's  Sub  Turri  yearbook  photo. 


photograph:  Courtesy  Sub  Turri 
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the  University.  “As  the  only  male,  he  felt 
an  obligation  to  stay  close  to  the  family,” 
Christopher  said  of  his  father’s  decision 
to  attend  Boston  College.  “But  socially, 

BC  wouldn’t  have  been  his  first  choice. 

He  wasn’t  even  Catholic.”  Harvard,  MIT, 
and  Boston  University  had  been  confer- 
ring degrees  on  African-Americans  since 
the  late  1 9th  century.  Tire  activist  and 
sociologist  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  whose  works 
lined  Ferguson’s  bookshelf,  had  lauded 
Tufts  University  for  “send[ing]  forth 
Negro  graduates  of  power  and  efficiency.” 
Ferguson  may  have  applied  elsewhere,  but 
he  was  accepted  into  Boston  College,  and 
arrived  on  the  Heights  in  September  1933 
at  age  17,  fully  grown  at  five-foot-six,  ban- 
tamweight, and  wearing  an  intellectual’s 
small  round-rimmed  glasses. 

“He  was  miserable  there,  and  he  was 
continually  reminded  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  different,  by  everyone,”  Sam  Turner, 
a longtime  neighbor  of  Ferguson’s  in 
Newton,  said  in  a phone  interview. 
“Students  excluded  him  from  every  club 
and  organization  because  of  his  color.” 

Ths  father  never  recounted  any  specific 
instances  of  prejudice,  said  Christopher — 
"All  he  said  was  he  was  far  from  his  social 
area  code,  and  that  there  was  friction  he 
didn’t  care  to  talk  about. . . . Maybe  he  was 
protecting  me  from  the  pain.  But  he  appre- 
ciated the  education.  That  was  enough. 
And  he  was  too  busy  to  be  held  down.” 

Ferguson  commuted  to  Chestnut  Hill 
by  streetcar  in  the  morning,  and  after  the 
afternoon’s  last  lab  in  Devlin  Hall  he  head- 
ed to  South  Station  where,  into  the  night, 
he  carried  passengers’  bags  to  help  pay  his 
$250  annual  tuition.  During  his  sopho- 
more year  he  joined  the  downtown  Boston 
chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  the  country’s 
oldest  African-American  fraternity,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  would  drink  his  morn- 
ing coffee  from  his  engraved  member’s 
stein  and  regularly  attend  Alpha  reunions. 

The  1937  Sub  Turri  yearbook  suggests 
Ferguson  had  at  least  one  friend  among 
the  281  graduates.  In  a three-sentence 
biography  beneath  his  portrait,  David 
Futransky  is  described  as  “an  inseparable 
pal  of  Cap  Ferguson.” 

“You  want  to  know  about  Casper?  He 
had  style,”  Futransky,  who  turns  99  this 
year,  said  from  his  home  in  Maryland. 
“There  was  a tidiness  and  sharpness  about 


him.  Such  a mellow,  kind  gentleman.”  One 
of  a handful  of  Jews  in  the  class,  Futransky 
asked  Ferguson  to  be  his  lab  partner  dur- 
ing his  freshman  year,  and  they  remained 
lab  partners  until  graduating. 

“Race  never  came  up  for  discussion 
[between  us],  but  I don’t  know  if  he 
had  any  other  acquaintances.  I knew  it 
would  be  hellish,  but  he  quietly  gave  you 
the  feeling  he  was  going  to  make  it  big,” 
said  Futransky,  who  earned  a master’s 
in  education  at  Harvard  and  worked  as  a 
research  director  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  until  retiring  in  the  1970s. 
Ferguson’s  yearbook  bio — in  which  he  is 
called  an  “honorable  Knight  of  the  Test 
Tube” — includes  a quote:  “If  Dave  goes 
into  research  work,  I’ll  string  along,  too.” 

But  when  he  graduated,  says  Turner,  no 
laboratory  in  Boston  would  hire  Ferguson, 
and  he  spent  three  decades  working  at  the 
Kenmore  Square  post  office. 

In  1961,  FERGUSON  RETURNED  TO  the 
University  for  the  first  time  since  graduat- 
ing. In  the  meantime  he  had  been  drafted 
into  World  War  II  (rising  to  first  lieutenant 
during  the  Philippines  liberation);  mar- 
ried the  “beautiful,  charming,  regal”  (as 
Turner  described  her)  Hazelle  Lomax,  the 
first  African-American  graduate  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  School  of  Nursing; 
bought  a house  in  an  all-black  enclave  of 
West  Newton  where  Lomax’s  family  had 
resided  since  the  Civil  War;  and  become 
a father.  Only  six  African-Americans 
graduated  from  Boston  College  in  the 
10  years  after  Ferguson.  In  1947,  when 
the  Jesuit  provincial  inquired  about  that 
underrepresentation,  University  President 
William  Keleher,  SJ,  defended  Boston 
College’s  “attitude  toward  colored  boys.” 

"I  do  not  see  where  any  honest  criticism 
of  us  can  be  justified,”  he  wrote,  noting 
that  two  of  130  dorm  residents  and  “three 
of  four  members  of  our  track  team”  were 
black.  “Boston  College  welcomes  any  of 
these  lads  who  can  measure  up  to  our 
standards.”  A few  dozen  more  African- 
Americans  graduated  in  the  14  years  after 
that,  including  two  women  in  1960. 

On  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving 
in  1961,  Ferguson  brought  11 -year-old 
Christopher  to  his  alma  mater.  "It  wasn’t 
about  Boston  College,”  said  the  son.  "He 
took  me  to  see  Ernie  Davis.”  They  watched 


the  Syracuse  halfback  lead  the  Orangemen 
to  a 28-13  victory  over  the  Eagles,  two 
weeks  before  he  became  the  first  African- 
American  to  win  the  Heisman  trophy. 

“My  parents  weren’t  rah  rah,  but  they 
were  always  pointing  to  black  leaders  and 
were  very  sincere  about  their  commit- 
ment to  the  [civil  rights]  movement  and 
to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,”  Christopher 
said.  Ferguson  took  his  family  to  hear  civil 
rights  leader  Howard  Thurman’s  interfaith 
sermons,  and  he  served  as  the  life  member- 
ship committee  chairman  of  Middlesex 
County’s  NAACP  chapter.  Whenever  a 
younger  neighbor  in  his  close-knit  com- 
munity earned  a degree  or  promotion,  he 
wrote  a congratulatory  letter  and  told  him 
or  her  to  no  longer  call  him  Mr.  Ferguson, 
but  Cappy.  “He  always  had  great  aspira- 
tions for  all  of  us,”  said  Richard  Jefferson, 
another  longtime  neighbor  and  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Boston  College’s  Office  of 
Institutional  Diversity.  “He  never  showed 
it,  but  I think  a lot  of  his  encouragement 
came  from  frustration  at  not  being  allowed 
to  achieve  everything  he  was  able  to.” 

After  years  of  practicing  chemistry 
only  at  home — concocting  shampoos  and 
cockroach  sprays  in  the  basement,  accord- 
ing to  Christopher — Ferguson  became 
a full-time  chemist  at  the  Natick  Army 
Laboratory  in  1964.  He  helped  to  design 
lenses  for  binoculars  and  telescopes  and  to 
develop  dehydrated  meals  for  soldiers  in 
combat.  He  retired  in  1981  as  a research 
director.  Soon  after,  Hazelle  retired  as  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Registration  in  Nursing.  The  couple  often 
hosted  their  “massive  cadre  of  friends,” 
says  Christopher,  in  Newton  or  at  their 
summer  cottage  in  seaside  Mattapoisett — 
Hazelle  the  loquacious  entertainer,  Casper 
content  to  listen  and  “say  something 
astute  when  necessary,”  says  Turner. 

Before  his  death  in  2002  at  age  86,  he 
visited  Boston  College  once  more,  in  the 
late  1990s,  when  the  AHANA  Alumni 
Association  hosted  a black-tie  dinner  in 
the  Heights  Room  to  recognize  Ferguson 
as  Boston  College’s  first  African- 
American  graduate.  That  was  when  his 
son  learned  of  the  distinction.  “It  wasn’t 
his  style  to  mention  something  like  that,” 
said  Christopher.  “He  never  complained 
or  preached,  and  never  had  to  say  much. 
He  just  quietly  showed  the  way.”  ■ 
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Major  addition 

By  William  Bole 


Environmental  studies  for  the  non-scientist 

This  fall,  as  a complement  to  its  exist- 
ing BS  in  environmental  geoscience, 
Boston  College  is  unveiling  a new  major  in 
environmental  studies.  The  major,  which 
is  interdisciplinary,  will  lead  to  a bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  Until  now,  undergradu- 
ates have  pursued  environmental  studies 
only  as  minor — with  about  50  gradu- 
ates per  year — taking  courses  from  the 
social  sciences  (e.g.,  “Consumption  and 
Sustainability”  in  sociology),  the  natural 
sciences  (“Chemistry  and  Society,”  “The 
Genetic  Century”),  and  the  humanities 
(“American  Nature  Writing,”  “The  Bible 
and  Ecology”).  The  earth  and  environ- 
mental sciences  department  (EES),  known 
until  2010  as  the  geology  and  geophysics 
department,  started  offering  the  BS  envi- 
ronmental major  during  the  1987-88  aca- 
demic year  and  the  BA  minor  in  1996. 

In  all,  10  Arts  and  Sciences  depart- 
ments, the  Lynch  School  of  Education, 
Carroll  School  of  Management,  Connell 
School  of  Nursing,  and  Law  School  will 
contribute  more  than  90  courses — most 
preexisting,  some  new — to  the  curriculum. 

Citing  the  example  of  climate  change, 
program  director  Noah  Snyder  says  the 
decision  to  introduce  the  BA  reflects  the 
increasingly  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
global  environmental  issues.  “[Global 
warming]  is  not  controversial  science” — at 
least  not  among  scientists,  says  the  EES 
associate  professor — “but  what  is  and 
should  be  controversial  is  what  we’re 
going  to  do  about  this,  as  a society.” 
Addressing  that  question,  he  says,  will 
involve  multiple  disciplines  debating  the 
economic,  scientific,  and  social  effects  of 
potential  policy  changes. 

Environmental  studies  programs  yield- 
ing the  BA  have  been  around  higher  educa- 
tion for  a couple  of  decades,  says  Snyder, 
a geologist.  The  major  has  materialized 
now  at  Boston  College  for  a number  of 
reasons.  “First,  we  have  the  expertise,”  says 
Snyder,  pointing  to  the  accrual  of  faculty 


with  environmentally  focused  research  in 
disciplines  ranging  from  anthropology  to 
geology  to  theology.  “Second,  our  students 
want  it,”  he  says,  relating  that  many  under- 
graduates with  environmental  studies 
minors  have  indicated  they  would  rather 
be  majors.  Snyder  ticks  off  other  reasons, 
including  increased  career  opportunities  in 
fields  such  as  green  technology,  environ- 
mental law,  and  climate  change  mitigation, 
and  he  notes  U.S.  News  & World  Report’s 
2012  designation  of  environmental  studies 
as  one  of  nine  “new  college  majors  with  a 
future.”  University  Provost  David  Quigley, 
who  approved  the  initiative  in  January 
2014,  says  the  program  is  a “well-timed” 
addition  to  the  school’s  other  interdisci- 
plinary majors,  which  include  international 
studies  and  Islamic  civilization  and  societ- 
ies, and  is  part  of  a growing  focus  on  inter- 
disciplinary studies  at  Boston  College. 

The  environmental  studies  BA  pro- 
gram is  starting  off  with  1 5 students,  all 
sophomores.  Requirements  include  a 


one-credit  seminar  taught  by  Snyder  and 
described  by  him  as  “an  introduction  to 
the  intellectual  pursuit  of  environmental 
studies,”  with  assigned  readings  in  clas- 
sic texts  such  as  Aldo  Leopold’s  A Sand 
County  Almanac,  Bill  McKibben’s  The  End 
of  Nature,  and  Elizabeth  Kolbert’s  Field 
Notes  From  a Catastrophe:  Man,  Nature,  and 
Climate  Change;  eight  credits  (out  of  43 
altogether)  from  lab-based  science  courses 
such  as  EES  offerings  “Water  Resources” 
and  “Ecosystems”;  and  a two-semester 
senior  research  seminar.  Also  required  is 
a concentration  in  a discipline  (political 
science,  say)  or  in  a theme  (food  and  water 
sustainability;  or  climate  change  and  soci- 
etal adaptation).  Snyder  anticipates  adding 
two  additional  themes:  environmental  jus- 
tice; and  natural  hazards  and  disasters. 

Holly  Vande  Wall,  a lecturer  in  philoso- 
phy, was  part  of  the  nine-member  work- 
ing group  that  developed  the  new  major. 
Since  2010  she  has  taught  “Environmental 
Ethics,”  and  close  to  half  of  her  students, 
she  says,  have  been  environmental  stud- 
ies minors  interested  in  a social  sciences 
or  humanities  approach.  But,  she  adds,  an 
equal  number  are  environmental  geosci- 
ences students.  Environmental  education 
“almost  demands  that  you  ask  the  ques- 
tions about  human  responsibility  toward 
nonhuman  life,”  Vande  Wall  says,  “no 
matter  how  deep  you  are  in  the  lab.”  ■ 


The  major's  founding  faculty  include  (from  left)  William  Petri  (biology),  Bill  Stevenson  (organizational 
studies),  Brian  Careau  (sociology),  Clare  O’Connor  (biology),  and  Snyder,  outside  Waul  House. 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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Assigned 

reading 

COURSE:  EN  212  — Introduction  to  Medical  Humanities 

By  Amy  Boesky 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

This  course  explores  the  work  of  anthropologists,  artists,  historians,  ethicists, 
journalists,  and  memoirists  who  have  considered  what  Susan  Sontag  called  our 
"dual  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  the  well  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  sick.” 

A requirement  of  the  University's  new  medical  humanities  minor,  it  augments 
readings  with  guest  presentations  by  faculty  from  five  Arts  and  Sciences 
departments,  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Law  School. 


REQUIRED  READING 

Illness  as  Metaphor 
by  Susan  Sontag  (1978) 

In  the  19th  century,  observes  novelist, 
essayist,  and  filmmaker  Sontag,  tubercu- 
losis was  often  romanticized  in  art  and 
literature,  rendered  as  mysterious,  a wast- 
ing— an  illness  of  “dematerialization.” 
Associated  with  artists  (Keats,  the  Brontes, 
Kafka)  and  with  “a  failure  of  will  or  an 
overintensity,”  she  writes,  TB  was  thought 
to  make  its  sufferers  not  just  physically 
but  also  spiritually  "vulnerable,  and  full  of 
self-destructive  whims.”  Cancer,  by  con- 
trast, from  the  20th  century  onward  drew 
imagery  chiefly  from  warfare.  Cancer  cells 
are  described  as  “invasive”;  they  “colonize” 
the  body,  break  down  its  “defenses.”  Such 
problematic  representations  may  be  linked 
to  styles  of  treatment:  A hundred  years  and 
more  ago,  patients  with  TB  were  coaxed 
back  to  health  by  means  of  “cheerful  sur- 
roundings, isolation  from  stress  and  fam- 
ily, healthy  diet,  exercise,  rest.”  With  can- 


cer, she  writes,  the  treatment  itself  is  often 
expressed  through  the  language  of  battle: 
“The  only  treatment  is  counterattack” — 
“worse,”  some  maintain,  “than  the  dis- 
ease.” In  this  groundbreaking  monograph, 
Sontag  explores  the  ways  such  metaphors 
can  obscure  the  realities  of  a disease  and 
deepen  (however  inadvertently)  the  isola- 
tion of  the  gravely  ill.  Until  metaphors  are 
distinguished  from  the  illnesses  they  rep- 
resent, she  argues,  the  realities  of  disease 
remain  clouded  by  the  anxieties  and  fan- 
tasies attached  to  them.  This  matters  to  us 


all,  for  we  each  hold  dual  passports,  Sontag 
says;  though  we  prefer  to  believe  we  reside 
only  in  the  kingdom  of  health,  we  eventu- 
ally discover  we  also  dwell  in  that  other 
terrain. 

The  Body  in  Pain:  The  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  the  World 
by  Elaine  Scarry  (1985) 

“When  one  hears  about  another  person's 
physical  pain,  the  events  happening 
within  the  interior  of  that  person’s  body 
. . . [belong]  to  an  invisible  geography 
that,  however  portentous,  has  no  real- 
ity,” writes  Harvard  literature  professor 
Scarry.  She  compares  the  gap  in  compre- 
hension between  sufferer  and  observer 
to  the  “not  yet  detectable  intergalactic 
screams”  spoken  of  by  astronomers.  As 
she  probes  the  problematic  communi- 
cation of  pain,  Scarry  quotes  Virginia 
Woolf,  who  observed  that  the  English 
language,  “which  can  express  the  thoughts 
of  Hamlet  and  the  tragedy  of  Lear,  has 
no  words  for  the  shiver  or  the  headache.” 
Scarry  takes  this  notion  further.  Pain,  she 
writes,  “does  not  simply  resist  language 
but  actively  destroys  it,”  leaving  behind  the 
“sounds  and  cries  a human  makes  before 
language  is  learned.”  She  describes  efforts 
to  qualify  pain  in  literature  (Nietzsche: 

“I  have  given  a name  to  my  pain  and  call 
it  ‘dog’. ...  It  is  just  as  faithful . . . just  as 
clever”)  and  in  medicine  (citing  the  McGill 
Pain  Questionnaire  and  its  accounting  of 
pain’s  temporal  dimension — e.g.,  throb- 
bing, flickering — thermal  range,  and  “con- 
strictive pressure”).  To  have  pain,  Scarry 
says,  is  to  “have  certainty.”  To  hear  about 
pain  is  to  “have  doubt.”  This  is  a point  of 
consequence,  in  medicine,  in  our  culture, 
and  in  our  personal  relationhips. 

“How  Medicine  Constructs  its  Objects,” 
Chapter  3 of  Medicine,  Rationality,  and 
Experience:  An  Anthropological  Perspective 
by  Byron  J.  Good  (1994) 

Good,  who  has  taught  social  medicine 
and  anthropology  at  medical  schools 
for  decades,  writes  that  to  enter  the  field 
of  medicine  is  to  enter  a new  culture. 
Medical  education  creates  a distinctive 
worldview:  Students  traditionally  begin 
with  courses  in  anatomy  (the  cadaver), 
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histology  (microscopic  structures),  and 
radiology  that  shape  the  way  they  perceive 
the  human  body.  They  learn  that  disease 
“can  be  traced  from  surface  appearance  to 
deeper,  more  basic  levels,”  he  writes,  and 
that  the  ultimacy  of  life  resides  at  micro- 
scopic depth;  DNA,  after  all,  is  a molecule. 
As  clinical  training  begins  in  the  third 
year,  students  learn  to  approach  patients 
with  “a  write-up  in  mind,”  and  to  consider 
each  patient  “a  project  to  be  worked  on.” 
And  yet,  observes  Good,  “From  early  on, 
many  medical  students  speak  of  a kind 
of ‘passion’  required  for  doctoring.”  The 
sociologist  Max  Weber  wrote  that  all  civi- 
lizations are  dependent  on  some  notion 
of  “salvation.”  In  our  own  barely  spiritual 
time,  Good  says,  “the  maintenance  of 
human  life  and  the  reduction  of  physical 
suffering”  have  replaced  salvation  as  the 
defining  purpose.  "Indeed,”  he  writes, 
“medicine  is  the  central  site  for  the  discus- 
sion of  many  of  the  most  important  value 
issues  in  contemporary  society.” 


Breast  Cancer  Journal 
by  Hollis  Sigler  (1999) 

In  1991,  the  year  Chicago  artist  Hollis 
Sigler  learned  of  the  metastases  of  her 
breast  cancer  (the  disease  that  had  claimed 
her  mother  and  grandmother),  she  began 
a series  of  60  paintings  and  monoprints 
that,  together  with  pages  from  her  journal, 
eventually  formed  this  book.  As  the  oncol- 
ogist Susan  Love  observes  in  her  preface, 
increasing  public  attention  to  breast  cancer 
has  not  yet  taught  us  “how  it  feels  to  have 
breast  cancer,  most  especially,  how  it  feels 
to  have  breast  cancer  that  has  recurred.” 
Rather  than  offer  a unified  view  of  life  with 
a terminal  illness,  Sigler’s  brilhantly-hued 
paintings  challenge  us  to  behold  her  terror 
and  her  despair,  as  well  as  flashes  of  joy. 

In  her  journal,  Sigler  throws  light  on  the 


recurrent  icons  in  her  paintings:  among 
them,  the  Lady,  whom  she  says  repre- 
sents not  just  herself  but  all  women,  and 
a winged  figure  evocative  of  Nike  (Greek 
goddess  of  victory)  and  suggestive  of  hope. 
"I  took  this  risk  [of  making  these  paint- 
ings] to  destroy  the  silence  surrounding 
the  disease,”  Sigler  tells  us  in  her  journal. 
Among  the  long,  arresting  titles  she  gave 
her  paintings  is  this  one,  for  the  first  in  her 
book:  “The  Illusion  Was  to  Think  She  Had 
Any  Control  over  her  Life.” 

Life  As  We  Know  It:  A Father , a Family , and 
an  Exceptional  Child 
by  Michael  Berube  (1996) 

When  Michael  Berube’s  second  son, 

Jamie,  was  born  with  Down  syndrome  in 
1991,  the  author,  a professor  of  literature 
at  Penn  State,  knew  little  about  cognitive 
disabilities.  In  chapters  exploring  complex 
and  contentious  subjects — prenatal  genet- 
ic testing  and  educational  mainstreaming, 
among  them — he  recounts  anecdotes 
about  his  son,  framed  by  discussions  of 
Western  philosophy.  “Does  language 
reflect  ‘reality,’  or  . . . create  ‘reality’?”  he 
asks.  The  question  resonates  as  Jamie, 
at  the  age  of  two,  begins  to  learn  words. 
“As  we  flipped  through  his  baby  books, 
writes  Berube,  “Jamie  began  to  plug  into 
nouns  and  proper  names.”  “Chicken 
Little,  Henny  Penny” — like  Mommy  and 
Daddy,  “these  were  not  names  of  chickens 
[or]  hens  in  general.”  Yet,  with  cat,  “Jamie 
knew  that  was  a much  broader  term  . . . 
not  only  the  animal  owned  by  our  neigh- 
bors.” Berube  undertook  this  memoir  to 
explore  what  our  culture  historically  has 
understood  to  give  life  its  dignity  and 
value — and,  further,  “to  ask  about  our 
obligations  to  each  other,  individually  and 
socially.”  “Nothing  I write  will  change  the 
composition  of  Jamie’s  cells,”  he  notes. 

But  telling  Jamie’s  story  may  help  his  son 
“make  his  claims  on  the  world  as  broadly 
and  strongly  as  possible.” 

Mountains  Beyond  Mountains:  The  Quest  of 
Dr.  Paid  Farmer,  a Man  Who  Would  Cure 
the  World 

by  Tracy  Kidder  (2003) 

To  physician  Paul  Farmer,  transporting 
one  Haitian  child  with  cancer  for  treat- 


ment in  Boston  matters  in  the  same  way  as 
building  hospitals  in  Haiti  that  can  serve 
thousands.  It  is  this  “hermeneutics  of  gen- 
erosity” (Farmer’s  term,  which  he  shortens 
to  “H  of  G”)  that  enables  him  to  tackle  the 
gravest  health  challenges  among  impover- 
ished populations,  challenges  that  major 
institutions  have  written  off,  as  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  did  with 


multi-drug-resistant  tuberculosis — MDR. 
According  to  a WHO  statement  in  1996, 
“Effective  treatment  [of  MDR]  is  often 
impossible  in  poor  countries,”  meaning, 
says  Kidder,  it  is  “too  expensive  to  treat.” 
Kidder’s  biography  of  Farmer  describes 
the  transformative  health  services  he  has 
helped  to  launch  among  the  poor  of  Haiti 
and  Peru  (and  in  Russian  prison  camps), 
his  employment  of  advanced  practices 
in  these  countries  to  cure  or  ameliorate 
malaria,  HIV/ AIDS,  and  MDR.  Farmer 
has  explained  elsewhere  that  in  1987  he 
cofounded  Partners  in  Health,  a nonprofit 
global  public  health  organization,  on  the 
ethos  of  “accompaniment,”  which  prom- 
ises, “I’ll  go  with  you  and  support  you 
on  your  journey  wherever  it  leads.”  He 
tells  Kidder  that  this  means  setting  aside 
cost-benefit  measures  of  public  health  suc- 
cess to  make  a “common  cause”  with  the 
poor,  to  fight,  he  says,  “the  long  defeat.” 
For  Kidder  as  biographer,  “accompani- 
ment” means  “going  along  with”  Farmer, 
as  his  readers’  proxy.  For  the  reader,  the 
idea  conveys  the  need  to  surmount  global 
health  challenges  through  collaborations 
at  many  scales.  ■ 

Amy  Boesky  is  a professor  of  English  at 
Boston  College  and  director  of  the  minor  in 
medical  humanities.  Her  most  recent  book, 
The  Story  Within  (2013),  is  a collection  of 
personal  essays  — her  own  and  others'  — on 
genetics  and  identity. 
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CLOSE-UP:  WHAT  DISGUST  LOOKS  LIKE 


Since  the  1970s,  psychologists  have  used 
the  facial  expression  below  on  the  left- 
wrinkled  nose  and  raised  upper  lip— as  the 
"standard  disgust  face"  in  tests  of  emotional 
intelligence.  It  has  been  a tool  for  diagnos- 
ing anxiety  disorders,  phobias,  and  even 
Huntington's  disease  (for  which  impaired 
recognition  of  disgust  is  an  early  symptom). 
However,  studies  in  the  past  30  years  have 
found  the  expression  to  be  less  recognizable 
than  those  psychologists  have  used  to  repre- 
sent other  emotions  (happiness,  say,  or  sur- 
prise). Participants  in  a 1984  U.S./Canadian 
study,  for  instance,  saw  anger  in  this  face  as 
often  as  they  saw  revulsion. 

Is  there  a clearer  expression  of  disgust? 
With  funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  psychologist  James  Russell,  who 
runs  the  University's  Emotion  Development 
Lab,  began  to  probe.  In  2012,  he  revisited 
Charles  Darwin's  1872  book,  The  Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  in  which 
the  naturalist  wrote,  "Extreme  disgust  is 
expressed  by  movements  round  the  mouth 
identical  with  those  preparatory  to  the  act  of 
vomiting."  Russell  and  colleagues  at  Boston 
College  and  Harvard  asked  a former  profes- 


sional actress  (now  a psychology  graduate 
student  at  the  Heights)  to  stand  before 
a camera  and  pretend  she  was  about  to 
disgorge.  Then  they  documented  her  mus- 
cle movements  — known  as  "action  units"  in 
emotion  psychology  argot  (researchers  have 
so  far  identified  43  unique  AUs  on  the  human 
face).  The  result  was  the  face  on  the  right, 
with  tightened  eyelids  (AU  7),  raised  upper 
lip  and  cheeks  (AUs  6 and  10),  and  a dropped 
jaw  (AU  26).  They  dubbed  it  the  “sick  face." 

In  an  experiment  reported  in  the 
September  2013  issue  of  Motivation  and 
Emotion,  Russell,  research  associate  Sherri 
Widen,  and  doctoral  student  Joseph  Pochedly 
showed  60  Boston  College  undergraduate 
subjects  an  array  of  faces— standard  disgust, 
the  sick  face,  and  standard  expressions  of 
anger,  fear,  and  sadness  — in  various  orders. 
As  the  faces  were  displayed  one  by  one,  the 
students  rated  the  extent  to  which  each 
face  expressed  the  following  emotions:  dis- 
gust, anger,  sadness,  fear,  anxiety,  contempt, 
shame,  and  suspicion. 

Ninety  percent  of  participants  saw  disgust 
in  the  standard  disgust  face;  but  92  percent 
saw  anger.  Only  48  percent  read  the  sick  face 


as  anger,  whereas  98  percent  perceived  dis- 
gust. Participants  also  rated  the  sick  face  as  a 
more  intense  display  of  disgust  (6.1  out  of  7) 
than  the  standard  disgust  face  (4.4). 

In  a second  test,  administered  to  160 
U.S.  adults  online,  all  five  faces  were  shown 
simultaneously,  and  participants  had  half 
as  many  emotions  to  choose  from  (anger, 
disgust,  fear,  and  sadness).  For  the  sick  face, 
98  percent  again  registered  disgust,  and  this 
time  only  19  percent  registered  anger. 

Owing  to  its  role  in  survival,  disgust  is 
thought  to  be  “the  most  visceral  . . . and 
perhaps  the  most  ancient"  of  emotions,  the 
researchers  write.  And  more  so  than  other 
basic  emotions,  they  conclude,  it  has  a range 
of  expressions,  all  of  which  "involve  facial 
movements  blocking  or  ridding  oneself  of 
something."  A repugnant  smell  triggers  a 
nose  wrinkle  (AU  9),  rotten  food  a protruding 
tongue  (AU  19)  or  dropped  jaw.  The  word  itself 
derives  from  the  Latin  dis,  opposite  of,  and 
gustus,  taste.  A morally  reprehensible  action 
prompts  closed  eyes  (AU  43).  "We  don't 
have  a one-size-fits-all  disgust  response," 
says  Russell,  "but  a whole  repertoire." 

—Zachary  Jason 


An  example  of  the  standard  disgust  face  (left)  and  Russell's  proposed  variant,  the  sick  face. 
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FINISH  LINES 


One  of  the  last  academic  acts  of  about  10  percent  of  the  Class  of  2014  was  to  produce  a thesis. 
Whether  by  choice  or  necessity  (the  Presidential  Scholars  Program,  for  example,  requires  it),  more  than 
275  students  submitted  one  last  spring.  Many  choose  to  have  their  finished  projects  archived  in  the 
University  Library's  digital  collections.  Below  are  the  theses  this  year's  graduates  have  uploaded  to  the 
library's  website  as  of  late  July,  divided  into  two  categories  that  seem  to  encompass  them. 


The  human  condition 

Enhanced  Memory  for  Intentional  Moral 
Actions 

Lauren  Anderson 
Psychology 

(Advisors:  assistant  professor  Liane  Young, 
Ph.D.  candidate  James  Dungan) 

The  Impact  of  Intentions  and  Omissions 
on  Moral  Judgments  Across  Domains 

Natalie  Blahunka 
Psychology 

(Assistant  professor  Liane  Young,  Ph.D. 
candidate  James  Dungan) 

2013  New  York  City  Mayoral  Primary: 
An  Investigation  of  Media  Discussions 
of  Intersectional  Identity 

Katherine  Boyle 
Sociology 

(Professor  William  Camson) 

Victims  of  Our  Success:  Education  and 
Ethics  in  a Time  of  HIV/AIDS  — Lessons 
from  Nairobi  for  the  Future 

David  James  Cote 
Theology 

(Professor  James  F.  Keenan,  SJ) 

Fact  Through  Fiction:  A Case  Study  of 
Televised  Historical  Drama's  Influence 
on  Audiences'  Perceptions  of  the  Past 

Katherine  Anne  Donahue 
Communication 

(Adjunct  associate  professor  William  Stan- 
wood) 

Perceptions  of  Physician  Empathy:  Ef- 
fects of  Demographic  Features 

Jessica  Letizia 


Psychology 

(Lecturer  Andrea  Heberlein) 

Learning  to  Be  Human  by  Pretending  to 
Be  Elves,  Dwarves,  and  Mages:  A Phe- 
nomenological Aesthetic  of  Video  Games 

Nicholas  S.  Martis 
Philosophy 

(Professor  Eileen  Sweeney) 

Glory-Seeking:  A Timeless  and 
Puzzling  Craving  of  the  Human  Soul 

Eric  Marturano 
Philosophy 

(Associate  professor  Christopher  Constas) 

Maladaptive  and  Protective  Parenting 
Behaviors  in  the  Context  of  Exposure  for 
Youth  with  Social  Anxiety  Disorder 
Lesley  Norris 
Psychology 

(Associate  professor  Karen  Rosen) 

"A  Different  Perspective":  Exploring  the 
Influences  of  Religious  Background  and 
Family  Upbringing  in  Mormon  Women's 
Views  of  Marriage  and  Motherhood 

Allison  Paul 
Sociology 

(Assistant  professor  Gustavo  Morello) 

Sound  Judgment:  Auditory— but  not 
Visual  — Information  Reveals  Musical 
Competition  Winners 
Dan  Scannell 
Psychology 

(Professor  Ellen  Winner) 

The  Experiences  and  Future  Aspirations 
of  Young  Adults  with  Siblings  with  Dis- 
abilities 


Rachel  Swanson 
Sociology 

(Associate  professor  Paul  Gray) 

Entrepreneurship  in  Post-Reunification 
Germany:  An  Economic  and  Social  Analy- 
sis 

Alison  A.  Wawrzynek 
Economics 

(Professor  Christopher  Baum) 

Other  conditions 

An  Algebraic  Approach  to  Quantum 
Systems:  Using  Finite  Group  Represen- 
tation 

Brian  Jongwon  Choi 
Mathematics 

(Assistant  professor  Dubi  Kelmer) 

Sex  Differences  in  Vasopressin 
Receptor  Binding  and  its  Role  in 
Social  Memory  in  Rats 

Marisa  Anne  Immormino 
Psychology 

(Assistant  professor  Alexa  H.  Veenema, 
Ph.D.  candidate  Kelly  M.  Dumais) 

Non-lnfectious  Stabilized  MS2  Virus 
as  a Universal  Full-Process  Molecular 
Control 

Kayleigh  Erin  McGlynn 
Biology 

(CEO  of  ZeptoMetrix  Gregory  R.  Chiklis,  as- 
sociate professor  Mary  Kathleen  Dunn) 


Senior  theses  from  this  and  previous 
years  may  be  read  at  the  University 
Library's  eScholarship  site  via  Full 
Story,  at  bc.edu/bcm. 
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‘Just  marvelous’ 

THE  LIVED  LIFE  OF  BILL  NEENAN 


By  Ben  Birnbaum 


William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  who  went  by  Bill  whenever  he  was 
able,  was  born  on  January  9,  1929,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
Edward  Neenan,  a dental  surgeon,  and  Grace  Braunger 
Neenan.  Grace  Neenan  died  two  days  later  of  complications 
from  labor,  and  Bill  was  given  her  surname  as  his  middle  name 
and  then  raised  and  nourished  by  the  Neenan  and  Braunger 
families,  and  Sioux  City’s  institutions,  which  included,  in  his 
case,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Epiphany  parish,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  grade  school  teachers,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals.  His  father  remarried  when  Bill  was  in 
seventh  grade,  and  Bill  gained  a stepmother,  Margaret,  and 
later  a sister,  Mary  Josephine  (Warnke)  and  a brother,  Peter, 
all  of  whom  he  loved  deeply,  and  all  of  whom  survive  him.  He 
tended  to  refer  to  Margaret  Neenan  as  “Mother  Neenan,”  a 
tender  but  also  ironic  note,  given  that  she  was  not  a great  deal 
older  than  him.  She  handed  it  right  back.  Once,  when  he  was 
academic  vice  president,  I had  to  call  him  in  Sioux  City  dur- 
ing Christmas  break  on  a matter  of  business.  He  was  staying 
with  Margaret  Neenan,  who  answered  the  phone.  We  had 
never  met,  but  she  knew  who  I was.  (Bill  effused  BC  stories  in 
Iowa  the  same  way  he  effused  Iowa  stories  on  Chestnut  Hill.) 
“Ben,”  she  said,  “the  great  man  is  asleep  on  the  sofa.  Would 
you  like  for  me  to  wake  him?” 

Neenan  processing  at  the  2014  Commencement,  May  19. 


A serious  Midwesterner,  Bill  came  East  by  a path  that 
took  him  through  St.  Louis  University,  ordination  in  the 
Missouri  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  a doctor- 
ate at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  tenured 
in  economics,  and  then  to  Boston  College  in  1979,  where 
he’d  been  invited  to  hold  a chair  for  visiting  Jesuit  scholars. 
Boston  College  made  sure  he  never  left  the  place,  naming 
him  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1980),  then 
academic  vice  president  (1987),  then  a special  assistant  to 
President  Leahy  (1998)  and  at  the  same  time  handing  him 
an  untitled  but  serious  sideline  in  fundraising,  with  a focus 
on  young  alumni — responsibilities  he  held  until  his  death  on 
June  25,  at  age  85. 

It’s  hard  to  say  when  he  became  “Fr.  Neenan”  in  quotes 
or,  as  the  Boston  Globe  obituary  headline  called  him  (quoting 
Leahy)  “the  pastor  of  campus,”  but  my  guess  is  that  it  started 
the  day  he  pulled  into  Chestnut  Hill,  fully  himself — witty, 
intelligent,  curious,  warm,  considerate,  engaged,  fond  of 
good  talk  and  good  stories  and  good  jokes,  good  food  and 
good  Scotch  and  good  gossip,  but  most  of  all  fond  of  being 
alive  in  this  world — and  he  remained  all  those  things  to 
the  very  end,  dying  suddenly  hi  his  longtime  home,  in  the 
Roberts  House  Jesuit  community  on  Beacon  Street,  after  a 
morning  at  work,  lunch,  and  a haircut  in  Newton  Centre. 
(As  were  many  of  his  relationships,  his  engagement  with  his 
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barbershop  was  long-standing  and,  like  much  else  in  his  life, 
a source  of  stories.) 

It  was  said  of  St.  Francis  that  he  did  not  pray  but  became 
prayer;  and  it  could  be  said  of  Bill  that  he  did  not  make  friends 
but  became  friendship — modeled  it  naturally  and  gracefully 
and  continually.  “You  are  a dear  friend,”  he  reminded  people 
on  occasion,  making  sure  they  did  not  forget,  reminding 
them  that  he  did  not  forget. 

What  made  Bill  a dear  friend  to  many  of  his  peers  is  no 
secret.  He  was  extraordinarily  entertaining  company  and 
devoutly  loyal;  and  while  he  did  have  a deserved  reputation 
for  scenery  chewing,  he  was  also  passionately  interested  in 
and  admiring  of  other  people’s  lives  and  accomplishments. 
Of  a visit  he  made  to  my  house  for  dinner  many  years  ago, 
what  I remember  best  is  not  the  convivial  table  conversation, 
but  the  tour  of  the  apartment  he  insisted  on  taking  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  and  his  delight  in  coming  upon  the  toys  and 
dollhouse,  the  musical  instruments,  the  children’s  artwork 
on  the  walls,  and,  in  the  master  bedroom,  which  he  invited 
himself  to  enter,  a mural  of  trees,  vines,  birds,  fish,  and  pen- 
dant fruit  that  I had  painted  on  a wide,  long,  rolling  closet 
door  I could  not  at  the  time  afford  to  replace.  “Just,  marvel- 
ous,” he  declared — one  of  his  favorite  blessings — shaking  his 
head  back  and  forth  like  he’d  just  stumbled  upon  a long-lost 
Leonardo  in  a Brookline,  Massachusetts,  flat. 

What  made  him  a friend  to  so  many  students  is  a deep  and 
important  matter.  He  respected  them,  of  course,  took  them 
seriously,  heard  them  out  seriously,  humored  them  seri- 
ously, loved  them  seriously.  (“He’s  the  grandpa  you  wished 
you  had,”  a student  told  me  not  long  ago.)  He  also  soothed 
them  where  it  hurts  when  you’re  20  or  so  years  old,  his  great 
theme  being,  relax,  because  you  didn’t  get  to  Boston  College 
on  your  own,  and  you’re  not  going  to  be  alone  after  you  leave, 
and  if  you  five  right,  and  give  up  the  silly  notion  that  you  need 


to  carry  the  burden  of  all  your  existential  questions  on  your 
own  slim  shoulders,  you’ll  be  good  in  all  ways. 

Foremost,  Bill  exampled  steadiness,  confidence,  faith,  and 
reasonableness.  Or:  how  to  live  a contingent  fife.  So  if  your 
immune  system  blows  up,  as  Bill’s  did  a few  years  ago,  you 
don’t  walk  around  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  but  you 
invent  a merry  tradition  of  fist  bumping  and  carry  on.  And  if 
you  can  no  longer  hold  your  balance  well,  you  go  to  the  2014 
Commencement  anyway,  and  process  down  the  aisle,  and  do 
a Maurice  Chevalier  routine  with  your  new  cane. 

In  last  fall’s  interview  with  me,  published  in  this  issue 
(opposite  page),  Bill  recounted:  “I  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital.  And  then  I grew  up.”  So  it  would  seem. 
Later  in  that  interview,  Bill  said  of  his  life,  laughing,  as  though 
bemused  by  the  discovery:  “I’ve  never  really  planned  any- 
thing.” Maybe  he  didn’t,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  build  as  he 
went  along,  working,  discerning  (a  good  Jesuit  word),  impro- 
vising with  joy  the  great  task  of  living  well.  And  here  I want 
to  note  that  Bill  was  a senior  executive  at  Boston  College  for 
1 8 years,  and  a successful  one.  He  knew  how  to  be  hard,  as  he 
knew  how  to  be  soft;  he  had  a keen  eye  for  iniquity  as  well  as 
for  good;  he  acted  on  what  he  saw. 

The  wake  for  Bill  at  St.  Ignatius  was  as  one  would  expect, 
with  a line  of  visitors  stretching  from  the  lectern  around  the 
front  pews,  then  all  the  way  up  the  nave,  and  others  sitting 
in  the  pews  and  talking  quietly  while  waiting  to  join  the  fine 
or  because  they  just  wanted  to  talk  among  themselves.  (His 
funeral  would  be  webcast.)  Age  kept  Margaret  Neenan  from 
attending,  and  the  mourners  to  be  comforted  beside  the 
coffin  were  Bill’s  brother  and  sister  and  Eugene  Merz,  SJ,  a 
spiritual  director  and  retreat  leader,  who  along  with  Bill  had 
begun  his  Jesuit  studies  at  Florissant,  Missouri,  on  the  late 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  August  15,  1948.  The  two  of  them 
were  among  about  half  a dozen  of  the  men  who  entered  that 
day  who  came  together  for  summer  vacations  and 
who  had  agreed,  at  some  point,  that  when  the  time 
came  they  all  would  return  to  the  Midwest  and  fin- 
ish out  together  in  a Jesuit  house,  friends,  as  they 
had  begun.  Merz  appeared  heavy  with  grief,  swollen 
with  it.  I told  him  how  much  I’d  admired  Bill.  “What 
do  you  mean?  What  did  you  admire  about  him?” 
the  retreat  director  responded.  “He  knew  how  to 
five,”  I said.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  that,  waited  a 
moment  and  then  told  me  that  the  best  way  for  me 
to  honor  Bill’s  memory  was  to  always  remember 
and  five  out  Bill’s  life  lessons.  And  then  he  reached 
up  and  with  his  thumb  pressed  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  my  forehead.  I am  not  a Christian,  but  I know 
a blessing  and  a sacred  commission  when  I receive 
them.  Standing  on  the  church  steps  a few  minutes 
later,  I ached  to  be  able  to  tell  Bill.  “Marvelous,  just 
marvelous,”  he  would  have  laughed.  ■ 


Neenan  (right)  at  18  with  his  father,  Edward,  and  his  sister  Mary  Josephine. 
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Neenan,  during  the  September  17  interview  in  his  Heffernan  House  office. 


The  interview 


On  September  17,  eight  months  before  his  sudden  death,  William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  spent  a scheduled  one  hour — 
and  then  a second  hour — talking  about  his  life  as  a Jesuit  with  BCM  editor  Ben  Birnbaum  and  a video  crew  from 
the  Office  of  Marketing  Communications.  This  text  is  edited  from  that  conversation. 


So  the  first  question,  Bill,  is,  Where  were  you  born  and  what 
was  your  childhood  like? 

Well,  I was  born  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  January  9,  1929, 
the  waning  days  of  the  Calvin  Coolidge  administration.  I 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital.  And  then  I grew  up. 

I began  school  in  mid-year  at  the  public  grade  school. 
They  had  a kindergarten  that  began  in  mid-year.  The 
Catholic  school  didn’t  offer  that  privilege.  So  I went  for  a 
year  and  a half  to  public  school.  Then  I skipped  half  a grade 
and  wound  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Epiphany  school  in 
second  grade. 

There  were  1 0 Catholic  parishes  hr  Sioux  City.  St.  Boniface 
was  the  German  parish.  St.  Jean  was  the  French  parish.  St. 
Casimir  was  the  Polish  parish.  St.  Francis  was  the  Fithuanian 
parish.  As  for  the  other  six,  we  didn’t  need  to  mention  what 
they  were,  because  they  were  Irish  parishes,  and  ethnicity 


didn’t  extend  to  the  Irish.  The  others  were  ethnic.  Though  I 
didn’t  know  it,  I grew  up  in  an  Irish  Catholic  ghetto. 

Me  and  Dan  Barrett,  Tom  Gleason,  Jim  Tally,  Bill 
Sullivan,  Jack  Shannon — we  were  all  little  boys  then — we 
used  to  listen  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  football  games. 
And  all  these  other  kids  were  cheering  for  the  Fighting  Irish 
of  Notre  Dame.  But  my  dad  had  graduated  from  St.  Fouis 
University,  which  is  a Jesuit  school,  so  from  age  three  on,  I 
have  been  inoculated  against  the  Fighting  Irish.  It’s  not  an 
animus.  It’s  not  a choice.  It’s  genetic. 

And  then  I went  on  to  Trinity  High  School — “Trinity 
High  School,  strong  and  great,  Trinity  High  of  the  Hawkeye 
State” — where  my  dad  had  gone,  and  again  it  was  a ghetto.  I 
didn’t  know  that.  When  you’re  living  that  way,  it’s  like  a fish 
swimming  in  water.  How  do  you  like  the  water,  fish? 

My  family  was  very  involved  in  Democratic  politics — my 
godfather  was  a state  representative.  And  I remember — I 
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had  to  be,  oh,  six,  seven  years  old — my  dad  was  president 
of  the  Iowa  Young  Democrats.  So  when  Roosevelt  gave  a 
big  farm  speech  in  Sioux  City  in  1936,  Dad  was  privileged 
to  drive  the  great  man  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  Sioux 
City  Cowboys  baseball  park,  where  30,000  people  were 
waiting. 

Well,  he  got  the  great  man  in  the  back  seat,  and  my  dad 
then  stood  beside  the  car  talking,  like  Neenans  tend  to  do, 
and  the  car  started  to  roll  towards  the  Missouri  River  on  its 
own.  And  I can  imagine  the  great  man  thinking:  Well,  this  is 
how  it’s  going  to  end — in  the  Missouri  River,  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  That’s  not  what  he’d  signed  up  for. 

And  Lawrence  Baron,  a young  man  who  lived  next  door 
to  us,  got  into  the  car  to  stop  it,  and  Walt  Mahoney,  a friend 
of  my  dad’s,  well  he  knew  it  was  Dad  that  was  supposed  to 
drive.  So  he  pulled  Lawrence  out  of  the  car.  And  the  car  con- 
tinued to  roll  with  the  great  man  in  the  backseat.  And  finally 
Dad  leapt  in  and  saved  the  day. 

Well,  anyway,  that  was  a sidebar. 

I graduated  from  Trinity  High  School,  strong  and  great, 
in  June  of  ’46.  In  those  days  we  didn’t  take  the  college 
boards.  You  just  applied.  And  I applied  to  St.  Louis  U., 
where  my  dad  had  gone. 

Am  I ever  going  to  get  to  ask  you  a second  question? 

Well,  yeah. 

What  was  St.  Louis  U.  like  for  you? 

Good  question.  It  was  transformative.  I was  going  to  col- 
lege. But  I didn’t  know  what  I was  going  to  be.  Every  little 
boy  or  girl  from  my  background  at  some  point  thought 
about  being  a priest  or  a nun.  But  that  was  not  uppermost  in 
my  planning.  I was  going  to  be  a lawyer. 

Then  Tom  Power,  from  Anamosa,  Iowa,  became  my 
roommate  in  my  freshman  year.  Tom  had  gone  to  Campion, 
a Jesuit  boarding  high  school  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  were 
four  or  five  kids  from  Campion  who  knew  some  kids  from 
St.  Ignatius  High  School  in  Chicago.  So  early  on  I got 
involved  in  this  Jesuit  sort  of  thing. 

What  was  it  about  the  Jesuits  that  ultimately  caught  your 
imagination? 

Well,  I’m  going  back  to  the  mists  of  time  now,  so  I may 
have  stylized  my  response  a little  bit.  But  I think  I began  to 
think  about  what  God  wanted  me  to  do.  It  wasn’t  terribly 
profound,  but  I had  a religious  life.  And  I sort  of  liked,  from 
a distance,  these  Jesuits.  And  I’ve  always  liked  intellectual 
fife,  and  I associated  the  Jesuits  with  academia,  teaching,  the 
intellectual  life. 


And  I was  interested  in  social  questions.  As  I mentioned 
I grew  up  in  a family  involved  in  politics.  My  dad  was  a den- 
tist but  hated  it.  Ran  for  secretary  of  state  in  Iowa  and  lost. 
Good  for  the  family,  but  he  was  disappointed. 

So  I had  this  religious  disposition.  I liked  the  intellectual 
life.  Interested  in  social  questions.  Problem  was  I had  a girl- 
friend at  Fontbonne  University.  We  weren’t  terribly  serious, 
but  she  was  a girlfriend.  And  I remember  we  chatted,  and  I 
said,  well,  you’ll  be  able  to  come  to  the  novitiate  and  visit. 
Well,  that  didn’t  happen.  [Laughter] 

But  I was  afraid  of  the  piety.  I’d  known  diocesan  priests, 
and  they  tended  to  be  sort  of  pious  in  a way  that  wasn’t 
attractive  to  me.  So  I was  in  anxiety.  Would  I be  getting  into 
pious  nerd-type  stuff  for  the  rest  of  my  life? 

So  where  was  the  novitiate? 

Florissant,  Missouri,  about  20  miles  from  downtown  St. 
Louis.  Today  it’s  a suburb.  In  those  days  it  was  country: 
1,800  acres,  cows  and  apple  orchards,  peach  orchards,  a 
vineyard.  There  were  probably  220  Jesuits  there.  I think  we 
had  45  first-year  novices  in  my  class. 

I entered  on  August  15,  1948.  We  were  told  to  be  there 
by  5:00,  and  my  dad  and  I,  we  arrived  about  4:30.  And 
Father  Schwinn,  the  director  of  novices,  came  by,  whom 
I didn’t  know,  and  said,  William,  welcome  to  novitiate.  I 
thought,  well,  this  is  impressive.  He  knows  who  I am.  That 
was  cleared  up.  He  said,  I know  you’re  William  because 
you’re  the  last  one  to  arrive.  Well,  that’s  how  I started.  The 
last  one  to  arrive. 

What  were  the  courses  like? 

We  didn’t  do  much  in  the  novitiate.  It  was  mostly  prayer  and 
work  and  silence.  I’ll  give  you  the  daily  order — 

Was  silence  particularly  difficult  for  you? 

No. 

No? 

You  seem  surprised.  [Laughter]  But  it’s  amazing — when 
everybody  else  is  doing  it,  it’s  not  a problem,  you  know?  If 
you’re  the  only  one,  just  sitting  here  in  the  room  at  Boston 
College,  to  be  silent,  it'd  be  impossible. 

The  daily  order  was  that  we  got  up  at  5:00  and  at  5:30  we 
began  our  meditation.  Then  we  went  to  the  chapel  for  Mass, 
and  then  breakfast  at  7:15.  This  was  all  silent,  of  course. 
Then  we  had  cleanup.  And  then  at  9:00  we  had  a conference 
with  Father  Master  Schwinn,  and  then  we  had  scutwork. 
See,  the  100  novices — we  cleaned  up  all  the  dishes.  We 
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worked  in  the  garden.  We  mopped.  And  then  we  had  lunch 
at  noon.  Then  we  had  cleanup,  if  you  were  on  cleanup.  And 
then  we’d  sit  around  in  our  cassocks  in  the  heat  under  trees. 
And  then  at  2:00,  we  had  more  manualia — that  was  cleanup 
work.  And  then  we  did  some  spiritual  reading. 

Then  at  5:30  we  had  afternoon  meditation,  called  //exorifl. 
Flexoria  comes  from  the  Latin  word  flex — which  meant  our 
knees.  And  that  was  a half-hour  meditation.  Then  we  went 
to  Litany  of  the  Saints.  And  then  we  went  to  dinner.  Then 
we  had  cleanup  again.  Then  we  had  45  minutes  of  recreation 
in  English,  then  some  final  prayer  and  go  to  bed. 

Now  a little  story  here.  Eddie  Desloge  was  a veteran.  He 
had  been  in  the  Navy,  I think.  I remember  one  night — it  was 
in  the  fall.  We  took  the  long  retreat,  30  days  of  silence  in 
October.  And  we  were  sitting  there.  And  Eddie  Desloge  told 
a dirty  joke.  I suspect  today  it  may  not  have  made  the  cut,  but 
in  the  context,  it  was  a dirty  joke.  And  I remember  that  night 
going  to  chapel,  and  I mentioned  earlier  I was  concerned 
about  being  stuck  with  a bunch  of  pious  nerds.  And  I remem- 
ber going  to  chapel,  thinking,  these  guys  are  all  right. 

So  I’m  not  saying  that’s  the  cause  of  my  remaining  a Jesuit, 
but  it  certainly  was  a contributing  factor,  this  dirty  joke — 
which  I can’t  remember.  I wish  I could  remember  it,  but — 

We  wouldn’t  let  you  tell  it  anyway. 

By  the  way,  in  my  whole  life,  I’ve  never  thought  about  leav- 
ing the  Jesuits.  I mean,  I mentioned  how  I came  in.  It  was 
problematic  and  whatnot.  But  it’s  just  been  a done  deal. 

How  did  you  hook  up  with  economics? 

Well,  I was  interested  in  politics  and  social  issues,  so  I 
thought  I wanted  to  get  a Ph.D.  in  political  science.  And  then 
in  the  spring  of  1952,  my  fellow  novice,  Paul  Prucha,  and  I 
were  taking  a walk,  and  I was  explaining  why  I wanted  to  go 
into  political  science,  and  Paul  said — though  we  didn’t  say 
Paul  or  Bill  but  mister — he  said  “Mr.  Neenan,  I think  you’re 
interested  in  economics.”  So  when  I went  to  see  the  rector 
about  what  I was  going  to  do,  I told  him  I wanted  to  be  an 
economist. 

And  Paul,  in  subsequent  years,  didn’t  remember  that 
conversation  at  all.  It  changed  my  whole  fife.  My  whole  life. 

So  I try  to  be  cautious  in  throwaway  lines,  because  some- 
body might  be  listening,  you  know?  [Laughter] 

You  earned  your  doctorate  at  Michigan. 

First  I did  my  tertianship,  studied  theology  for  four  years, 
and  I was  a hospital  chaplain  in  Minneapolis.  Oh,  that  was 
hard.  You’d  go  around  and  you  try  to  console  people.  Then 
you  go  to  bed,  and  at  2:00  a.m.  you’d  get  a call  and  somebody 


was  dead  on  arrival,  some  guy  on  a motorcycle,  the  family 
there  crying.  Then  I spent  a month  out  in  Pine  Ridge,  South 
Dakota,  at  the  Sioux  reservation.  Total  failure.  I was  sup- 
posed to  give  a series  of  talks,  and  I talked  about  the  latest 
scripture  criticism.  Oh,  I totally  misjudged  the  thing. 

But  I just  loved  being  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I 
mean,  I could  stay  up  now  until  2:00  a.m.  working  on  math- 
ematics and  economics.  It  was  a luxury  after  going  through 
the  Jesuit  thing,  where  you  had  to  go  to  bed  at  a certain  time. 
But  I could  stay  up  now  until  2:00  a.m.  It  was  just  about  a 
physical  pleasure. 

What  was  your  research  about? 

Well,  my  thesis  was  titled  “A  Benefit/Cost  Analysis  of  a 
Public  Health  Program.”  It  was  when  public  health  people 
were  taking  little  x-ray  machines  to  supermarkets  and  what- 
ever to  determine  if  people  in  the  store  had  TB.  And  I found 
it  wasn’t  worth  the  candle. 

Then  Michigan  offered  me  a tenure  track  job,  so  I called 
up  Fr.  Joe  Sheehan,  my  provincial,  and  he  said  no.  So  I made 
an  appeal  and  had  a two-hour  meeting  with  the  provincial, 
three  consultors,  and  the  presidents  of  Marquette  and 
Creighton,  because  this  was  a policy  issue.  They  wanted  me 
to  work  at  a Jesuit  college. 

And  it  was  a very  heated  discussion,  but  honest.  I gave 
the  reasons  why  I thought  I should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  First, 
it  would  be  good  for  me  professionally.  And,  I said,  it’s  an 
experiment.  We  had  a lot  of  Jesuits  at  that  time.  So  to  have  a 
Jesuit  at  a big  secular  university  would  be  a nice  experiment. 
The  presidents  didn’t  want  a precedent  being  set  where  they 
could  lose  out  on  Jesuit  faculty,  but  Fr.  Sheehan  said,  stay  at 
Michigan. 

But  the  presidents  were  reluctant.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  large  investment  they’d  made  in  you?  And  now 
you  were  going  off  to  consort  with  heathens. 

Yeah.  Yeah.  Which  I loved.  [Laughter]  Let  me  tell  about  that 
though,  if  I may. 

You  may. 

I loved  being  a Jesuit  in  a secular  environment.  In  a curious 
way,  it  made  me  more  of  a Jesuit.  I’d  go  into  class.  Now,  I’m 
wearing  the  priest’s  uniform.  The  first  year  that  I taught  at 
Michigan,  I did  wear  the  priest’s  uniform.  And  I’ll  tell  you 
why  I generally  didn’t  wear  it  afterward.  And  it’s  not  ideol- 
ogy. I’m  not  making  a point.  I just  feel  more  comfortable 
myself  generally,  traveling  or  meeting  people,  and  so  forth. 

And  so,  I would  come  into  class  at  Michigan,  and  I would 
tell  everybody,  my  name  is  William  Neenan.  I’m  a Jesuit 
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Neenan  (spotlighted  in  middle  row)  circa  1950,  at  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  Florissant,  Missouri. 


priest,  and  you  people  now  are  all  enrolled  in  a Jesuit  univer- 
sity. You  might  as  well  sit  back  and  enjoy  it.  You’re  trapped. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  it  was  interesting.  After  about  a year  or  two,  I could 
tell  who  the  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  were.  The  only 
people  I think  that  ever  called  me  Father  in  class  were  Jewish 
students.  The  Protestants  called  me  Dr.  Neenan,  Professor 
Neenan,  Mr.  Neenan,  whatever  they  called  anybody  else. 
The  Catholics — they  were  a little  ashamed,  I guess,  maybe, 
to  call  me  Father  in  class.  But  I was  a priest,  so  they  couldn’t 
call  me  Professor  or  Mr.  Neenan,  so  they’d  say,  hmm-mm- 
hump.  [Laughter] 

I was  at  Michigan  1 5 years,  and  I loved  being  there,  and 
I got  tenure,  and  one  day  I got  a call  from  an  economist  at 
Boston  College  whom  I’d  met  while  I was  on  a fellowship 
in  Washington,  and  he  said,  Bill,  the  Jesuits  have  endowed 
a professorship  called  the  Gasson  Professor  for  a Jesuit  in 
any  discipline,  and  we’d  like  to  nominate  you.  I said,  fine. 
And  I had  literally  forgotten  about  this  and  was  trying  to  fin- 
ish a book,  and  he  called  and  told  me  I had  been  selected  as 
Gasson  professor.  Gasson?  I didn’t  know  what  Gasson  was. 
So  that’s  how  I came. 

Intending  to  stay  how  long? 

Two  years. 


What  changed  your  mind? 

Well,  BC  was  searching  for  a dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  I 
was  told  I’d  be  a good  candidate.  I said,  I’m  an  academic.  I’m 
not  an  administrator.  Get  away.  Back  off.  But  they  told  me 
I’d  be  a serious  candidate.  And  I began  to  parse  this,  and  I 
decided  to  become  a candidate. 

How  long  has  it  been? 

Well,  I came  in  ’79,  so  that’s  34  years,  I guess. 

You  never  planned  this  stay? 

I’ve  never  really  planned  anything.  [Laughter]  My  life  has 
been  so  blessed.  It  really  has  been. 


Fr.  Neenan  was  featured  in  several  Boston  College  videos  over 
the  years:  In  "Book  Report"  (2004)  he  described  the  Dean's  List, 
his  annual  annotated  lineup  of  recommended  reading.  In  "Faith 
and  Discovery  at  Boston  College"  (2005)  he  addressed  attend- 
ees at  Parents'  Weekend.  And  in  February  2014,  (a)BC  posted 
additional,  video  portions  of  the  interview  printed  above.  These 
and  Neenan's  recollection  “In  The  Heartland”  ( BCM , 1993)  may 
be  accessed  via  Full  Story,  at  bc.edu/bcm. 
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Remembrances 

From  the  July  1 funeral  Mass  in  St.  Ignatius  Church 


Joseph  Quinn,  professor  of  economics:  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Bill  36  years  ago,  before  he  ever  came  to  Boston 
College,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  We  spent  our  sum- 
mers there,  at  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty,  back  in 
the  days  when,  as  Bill  used  to  say,  there  was  money  in  pov- 
erty. The  summer  social  season  at  the  poverty  institute  began 
when  Bill  arrived.  And  came  to  an  abrupt  end  two  months 
later,  when  he  left. 

Bill  joined  us  here  on  a two-year  Gasson  Professorship, 
fell  in  love  with  Boston  College  and  the  Jesuit  community 
(and  the  Roberts  House  gang  in  particular),  and  he  never 
looked  back.  I thought  we  had  a small  campus,  until  I walked 
it  with  Bill.  It  could  take  a half  hour  to  cross  the  Dust  Bowl, 
because  he  was  constantly  stopped  and  greeted,  “Hey  Fr. 
Neenan,”  “Hey  Fr.  Bill.”  If  he  encountered  someone  he  did 
not  know,  the  first  words  were  usually  his — “Hello  friend.” 

Bill  came  to  my  house  for  dinner  many  times.  And  at 
some  point,  inevitably,  he  would  ask,  “Friends,  may  I tell  a 
story?”  And  so  he  would.  Out  would  come:  Lord  Nelson  and 
his  brown  trousers.  The  illegal  U-turn  in  Ireland  story.  The 
four  priests  on  the  golf  course. 

Bill  had  dear  friends  everywhere:  in  the  Boston  College 
administration,  among  the  Trustees,  the  faculty,  the  staff, 
the  waiters  at  Papa  Razzi  and  the  Stockyard.  He  had  friends 
everywhere  except  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Historical  Society 
where  he  once  responded  to  a neighbor  complaining  that 
the  lights  at  Alumni  Stadium  interfered  with  her  stargazing. 
“Lady,”  Bill  claims  to  have  said,  “that’s  why  they  invented 
Vermont.” 

What  really  distinguished  Bill  Neenan  was  his  friendship 
with  thousands  of  Boston  College  undergraduates.  Bill  didn’t 
even  teach  courses  here.  Yet  he  knew  more  undergraduates 
and  alumni  than  any  1 0 of  us,  and  he  stayed  in  touch  with  so 
many  of  them.  He  married  many  of  them,  and  baptized  their 
children.  He  married  Diane  and  me  in  Detroit. 

In  September  1 994,  when  Bill  had  been  here  for  1 5 years, 
Mary  Lou  Connelly,  his  longtime  assistant,  estimated  that 
Bill  had  performed  125  marriages  (and  that  was  20  years 
ago).  They  threw  a party  at  Alumni  House  and  invited  all 
those  couples  he  had  married.  The  turnout  was  phenomenal, 
from  across  the  country.  Couples  who  were  long  divorced 
returned,  for  Fr.  Bill. 

Bill  could  have  been  a Franciscan,  given  his  love  of  ani- 
mals. Well,  certain  animals.  Bill  loved  his  Hawkeyes,  his 
Wolverines,  his  Cardinals;  and  most  ofall  he  loved  his  Eagles. 


We  have  been  blessed  that  William  B.  Neenan,  Fr.  Bill, 
walked  and  talked — and  talked — among  us.  Goodbye,  friend. 

University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ:  During  his  life 
Fr.  Neenan  touched  lives  in  simple  and  profound  ways.  He 
witnessed  weddings,  baptized  many  children,  went  to  wakes 
and  funerals  frequently,  and  joined  in  dozens  of  family  and 
alumni  celebrations.  He  always  brought  warmth,  laughter, 
an  engaging  personality,  and  a caring  spirit.  Of  course  he  had 
that  engaging  greeting  of  “Hi,  friend,”  and  he  loved  talking  to 
people,  including  those  he  had  never  met  before. 

I remember  him  telling  about  a trip  he  and  another  Jesuit 
took  to  Canada  some  years  ago.  They  stopped  for  lunch  at  a 
roadside  diner,  and  he  noticed  a car  in  the  parking  lot  with  an 
Iowa  license  plate.  Iowa  has  99  counties,  and  each  county  has 
a plate  with  its  own  prefix  and  then  the  rest  of  the  number. 
The  license  plate  indicates  the  county  and  county  seat.  As  a 
boy,  Fr.  Neenan  had  memorized  all  these  prefixes.  During 
lunch  he  wondered  to  his  fellow  Jesuit  about  who  was  driv- 
ing the  car  with  the  Iowa  plate.  He  decided  it  was  a certain 
couple  because  the  man  had  a tanned,  weathered  face.  So, 
Fr.  Neenan  went  over  to  the  table,  said  “Hi,  friends,”  and 
then  asked  how  were  the  crops  around  their  county  seat — I 
think  it  was  Le  Mars,  a town  north  of  Sioux  City.  The  couple 
was  completely  disarmed  and  had  no  problem  talking  with 
this  person  they  had  never  met  and  loved  that  they  had  been 
greeted  by  someone  in  Canada  who  was  familiar  with  then- 
part  of  Iowa.  They  did  not  know  it,  but  they  had  just  been 
Neenanized. 

Fr.  Neenan  loved  people  and  people  loved  him.  He  enjoyed 
being  with  people,  and  he  allowed  so  many  to  become  part  of 
his  life,  a wonderful  gift  both  for  him  and  others.  In  life  and 
in  death  he  brought  many  people  together,  as  our  presence  at 
this  funeral  Mass  shows. 

Fr.  Neenan  was  a tremendous  human  being,  and  most  of 
all  he  was  a faithful  priest  and  Jesuit.  That  is  how  I will  most 
remember  him.  His  life  reminds  me  of  a passage  from  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  Lord 
declares,  “I  will  raise  up  for  myself  a faithful  priest,  who  shall 
do  according  to  what  is  in  my  heart  and  my  mind.”  In  his 
years  as  a Jesuit,  Fr.  Neenan  drew  from  his  Catholic  roots  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  He  strived  to  know  the  heart  and  mind  of 
God  and  his  son,  Christ,  and  to  bring  people  to  deeper  faith, 
joy,  and  hope.  I cannot  think  of  a more  powerful  example 
and  greater  legacy  for  any  human  being. 
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BEAUTIFUL  DREAMER 


The  uncommon  art  and  times  of  Wifredo  Lam  are  the  focus 
of  a McMullen  Museum  show 

By  Janelle  Nanos 


In  an  office  brimming  with  art  books 

in  Devlin  Hall  last  May,  Professor  Elizabeth  Goizueta 
peered  down  into  a scale  diorama  of  the  McMullen 
Museum  of  Art  that  rested  on  a table.  As  the  lecturer  of 
Romance  languages  and  literatures  navigated  her  hand 
through  the  miniature  museum,  she  commented  on  each 
postage-stamp-sized  painting  and  sketch,  tiny  reproduc- 
tions affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  white  foamcore  model.  And 
she  told  the  story  of  their  source,  Wifredo  Lam  (1902-82), 
the  subject  of  the  museum’s  next  exhibition,  Imagining  New 
Worlds,  which  Goizueta  curated  and  which  opens  this  fall. 
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Lam,  in  his  Paris  studio,  1940. 

photograph:  Wifredo  Lam  © 2014  Artists  Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York/ADAGP,  Paris 
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Lam  was  an  artist  of  the  world.  He  was  born  in  Cuba  to 
parents  of  Chinese,  Spanish,  and  African  descent,  and  he 
studied  his  craft  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Cuba,  and  Haiti. 
His  1943  masterpiece-on-paper  The  Jungle  (roughly  eight 
by  seven  and  a half  feet)  has  occasionally  hung  in  the  entry- 
way of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  and,  now 
quite  fragile,  remains  in  the  museum’s  permanent  collec- 
tion, together  with  24  other  Lam  works.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  owns  five  Lams,  the  Guggenheim  four.  But 
despite  (some  might  say  because  of)  Lam’s  international 
range,  the  artist’s  talent  has  often  been  overlooked. 

Wifredo  Lam  was  born  in  northern  Cuba,  a region  of 
sugar  cane  plantations,  on  December  8,  1902,  to  a Chinese 
merchant  who  fathered  him  in  his  80s  and  a mother  of 
African  and  Spanish  stock.  On  an  island  where  borders 
between  religions  were  known  to  blur,  he  learned  the  ritu- 
als and  spirit  system  of  Santeria,  a blend  of  Catholic  and 
African  beliefs,  from  his  godmother.  It  was  her  hope  that 
he  would  follow  in  her  footsteps  as  a healer. 


Femme  (Paris,  1939),  oil  on  cardboard,  approx.  25  x 20  in. 


The  family  had  other  plans,  however,  and  moved  to 
Havana  in  1916.  There,  Lam  was  made  to  study  law.  Within 
two  years,  he  was  attending  classes  at  art  school,  and  by  the 
early  1920s,  himself  barely  20,  his  work  was  being  exhibited 
at  the  salon  of  the  Association  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.  In 
1923,  Lam  traveled  to  Madrid  to  train  under  the  conserva- 
tive, academic  painter  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Sotomayor, 
director  of  the  Museo  del  Prado.  He  quickly  grew  adept 
enough  at  the  classical  style  to  secure  portrait  commissions. 
But,  like  fellow  pupil  Salvador  Dali,  Lam  became  a surrealist. 

Centered  in  France,  the  surrealists  (writers  and  painters 
alike)  took  their  cues  from  Freudian  themes — the  sub- 
conscious, myths,  dreams — as  they  sought  to  liberate  the 
imagination.  The  Spanish  surrealists  had  a unique  charac- 
ter, says  Goizueta,  infused  with  baroque,  religious  under- 
tones. Dali,  in  1955,  put  the  distinction  this  way:  “France  is 
the  most  intelligent  country  in  the  world,  the  most  rational 
country  in  the  world.  Whereas  I,  Salvador  Dali,  come  from 
Spain,  which  is  the  most  irrational  and  the  most  mystical 
country  in  the  world.”  Lam  would  be 
influenced  by  both  strains. 

Most  scholarly  research  into  Lam’s 
work  pinpoints  his  relationship  with 
Pablo  Picasso  as  a turning  point  in 
his  career.  It  was  in  1936,  while  Lam 
was  in  Spain,  that  he  first  encountered 
Picasso’s  work,  in  a traveling  exhibition 
(the  Spanish  Picasso  was  already  living 
in  Paris).  Lam,  says  Goizueta,  described 
the  experience  as  an  “exaltation.” 

When  Lam  left  Spain  in  1938,  after 
producing  propaganda  posters  for  the 
Republicans  and  joining  their  defense 
against  the  siege  of  Madrid,  he  carried 
with  him  a letter  of  recommendation 
from  a Spanish  sculptor,  addressed 
to  Picasso.  Lam  found  the  artist  in  his 
Paris  studio  on  the  Rue  des  Grands- 
Augustins,  and  the  two  felt  an  instant 
connection.  As  Goizueta  relates,  Picasso 
told  Lam,  who  was  21  years  his  junior, 
“You  remind  me  of  someone  that  I knew 
many  years  ago  . . . me.”  Lam  would  say 
of  the  meeting,  “Picasso  may  easily  have 
been  present  in  my  spirit,  for  nothing  in 
him  was  alien  or  strange  to  me.” 

Lam’s  son  Eskil,  who  provided  art- 
work, family  photographs,  and  other 
items  for  the  McMullen  exhibition,  told 
Goizueta  that  Picasso  “empower  [ed]” 
his  father.  Unravelling  the  assertion 
in  her  essay  for  the  show’s  catalogue, 
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L'Ascension  (Cuba,  1947),  oil  on  canvas,  approx.  33  x 42  in. 


Goizueta  put  it  this  way,  “Picasso’s  tacit  approval  allowed 
Wifredo  Lam  the  freedom  to  develop  his  own  style.”  The 
two  artists  would  exhibit  works  together. 

Before  he  left  Spain,  Lam’s  paintings  had  begun  to  take 
a geometric  turn,  and  he  would  write  later  of  the  effect  on 
him  of  seeing  African  art  in  a museum  in  Madrid.  Picasso 
too  had  been  incorporating  African  figures  and  motifs 


into  his  works — for  decades — and  when  he  met  Lam  he 
took  it  upon  himself  to  see  to  Lam’s  education  in  museum- 
quality  African  artifacts,  even  arranging  for  a tutor.  Perhaps 
as  a matter  of  pride,  Lam  would  subsequently  say  the 
African  forms  in  his  work  came  to  him  “spontaneously,” 
“emerging]  within  me  as  an  ancestral  memory.” 

Often  at  the  nexus  of  politics  and  art  during  his  life, 
Lam  was  again  forced  to  make  a move 
as  World  War  II  escalated  in  Europe.  He 
fled  Paris  in  1940  for  Marseille,  where 
he  passed  the  time  with  other  artists  and 
intellectuals  who  were  hoping  to  book 
passage  out  of  the  Nazis’  reach.  On  March 
24,  1941,  Lam  boarded  a freighter  bound 
for  the  Caribbean  island  of  Martinique, 
secured  by  the  private  Emergency  Rescue 
Committee  of  New  York,  whose  mission 
in  this  instance  was  to  aid,  in  particular, 
Europe’s  intellectuals.  The  French  steam- 
er Capitaine  Paul  Lemerle  carried  some  300 
such  refugees,  among  them  Andre  Breton, 


On  an  island  where  borders  be- 
tween religions  were  known  to 
blur,  he  learned  the  rituals  and 
spirit  system  of  Santeria  from 
his  godmother.  She  hoped  he 
would  become  a healer  like  her 
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author  of  the  1924  Surrealist  Manifesto,  and  the  anthropolo- 
gist Claude  Levi-Strauss,  a scholar  of  myth  and  comparative 
religion  (among  other  interests).  “Throughout  this  intermi- 
nable voyage,”  recalled  Levi-Strauss,  “we  passed  the  time 
discussing  the  relationship  between  aesthetic  beauty  and 
absolute  originality.” 

During  a brief  Stay  in  Martinique,  Lam 
found  a new  influence,  and  a friend  for  life.  Like 
Lam,  the  Martinique  poet  and  playwright  Aime 
Cesaire  (1913-2008)  spent  key  years  in  Paris — studying 
classic  French  poetry  and  steeping  himself  in  the  modern 
literary  movements,  including  surrealism.  While  in  France, 
Cesaire  also  read  the  writers  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and 
befriended  the  poet  and  future  Senegalese  leader  Leopold 
Senghor.  With  Senghor,  he  is  considered  a founder  of  the 
anticolonial  Negritude  movement  that  stressed  black  pride 
and  the  beauty  of  African  cultures.  It  was  Cesaire  who 
coined  the  term. 


Like  Cesaire,  Lam  would  come  to  make  art  that  he  called 
“an  act  of  decolonization.”  For  him,  says  Goizueta,  the 
catalyst  would  be  his  return  to  Cuba  in  July  1941,  after  an 
absence  of  18  years. 

“If  you  want  to  know  my  first  impression  when  I returned 
to  Havana,”  Lam  told  a biographer,  “it  was  one  of  terrible 
sadness.  The  whole  colonial  drama  of  my  youth  seemed  to 
be  reborn  in  me.”  The  racism,  the  degrading  spectacle  of 
blacks  displaying  diminished  versions  of  their  culture  for 
tourists,  says  Goizueta,  gave  him  a new  purpose. 

“I  decided  that  my  painting  would  never  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  that  pseudo-Cuban  music  for  nightclubs.  I refused 
to  paint  cha-cha-cha,”  Lam  explained.  “I  wanted  with  all  my 
heart  to  paint  the  drama  of  my  country,  but  by  thoroughly 
expressing  the  Negro  spirit,  the  beauty  of  the  plastic  art 
of  the  blacks.  In  this  way  I could  act  as  a Trojan  horse  that 
would  spew  forth  hallucinating  figures  with  the  power  to 
surprise,  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  the  exploiters.” 

Claude  Cernuschi,  a Boston  College  professor  of  art  his- 
tory and  a co-curator  of  the  McMullen  exhibition,  describes 


Bodegon  II  (Spain,  1927),  oil  on  canvas,  approx.  24  x 32  in. 
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Lam’s  achievement  this  way  in  his  essay  in 
the  McMullen  catalogue:  “Lam  adapt  [ed] 
European  modernism  to  an  anti-Europe- 
an agenda  . . . and  celebrated]  African  art 
in  the  process.” 

Lam  left  Cuba  to  live  in  Europe  in 
1952,  just  ahead  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
He  was  not  a critic  of  the  Castro  regime 
and  he  returned  from  time  to  time  for 
visits.  He  lived  the  remainder  of  his  years 
in  France  and  Italy,  painting,  sculpting, 
and  etching. 


Imagining  New  Worlds  is 

an  exhibition  of  68  pieces  by  Lam, 
including  47  paintings  from  three 
periods  of  his  life — the  Spanish  period, 
the  French  period,  and  the  Cuban  period. 

It’s  a project  seven  years  in  the  making. 

The  show’s  story  begins  with  the  arrival 
of  Elizabeth  Goizueta  and  her  husband, 
the  Flatley  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology 
Roberto  Goizueta  at  Boston  College  more 
than  1 5 years  ago.  Elizabeth  is  a scholar  of 
20th-century  Latin- American  and  Spanish 
literature;  Roberto  is  a Cuban-born  theo- 
logian who  specializes  in  Latino  belief  sys- 
tems (his  essay  on  the  role  of  religion  in 
Lam’s  art  appears  in  the  McMullen  cata- 
logue). The  couple  had  become  involved  in 
thriving  Latin-American  art  scenes  while 
living  in  Miami  and  Chicago,  and  wanted 
to  bring  their  interest  to  Boston.  “They  felt  that  Latin- 
American  art,  in  particular,  was  not  well-represented  in 
American  museums,  and  there  was  a lot  of  scholarly  work 
that  could  and  should  be  done,”  says  Nancy  Netzer,  the 
McMullen  Museum’s  director. 

The  Goizuetas  and  Netzer  collaborated  on  a show  of 
works  by  the  Chilean  surrealist  painter  Roberto  Matta 
(1911-2002),  bringing  in  Cernuschi,  who  specializes  in 


In  Marseille  in  1940-41,  Lam 
passed  the  time  with  other  art- 
ists and  intellectuals  who  were 
hoping  to  book  passage  out  of 
the  Nazis’  reach. 


L'Action  (Cuba,  1946),  oil  and  charcoal  on  paper,  approx.  24  x 21  in. 


20th-century  art,  as  a fourth  co-curator.  After  successfully 
staging  the  Matta  exhibition  in  2004  (the  Boston  Globe  called 
it  “a  dive  into  the  complicated,  vibrant  depths  of  [a]  20th- 
century  genius”),  the  group  continued  to  discuss  potential 
projects  that  focused  on  Latin-American  artists.  Elizabeth 
Goizueta  and  Cernuschi  also  were  collaborating  on  an 
undergraduate  seminar  course  examining  surrealism — com- 
bining readings  of  Freud  and  the  Mexican  poet  Octavio  Paz 
with  study  of  Matta  and  Lam.  The  curators 
agreed,  Lam  should  be  their  next  focus. 

Shows  of  Lam’s  work  have  been  few 
in  this  country.  Imagining  New  Worlds  will 
be  the  largest  to  date.  Yet  when  Lam’s 
art  has  been  exhibited — as  it  was  at  the 
Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  2008,  in 
a major  survey  of  Cuban  works — the  criti- 
cal response  has  been  nearly  uniform.  The 
New  York  Times’s  reviewer  wrote,  “If  there 
is  a star  to  be  celebrated  in  this  show,  it  is 
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Lam  at  age  69. 


“I  decided  that  my  painting 
would  never  be  the  equivalent 
of  that  pseudo-Cuban  music  for 
nightclubs.  1 refused  to  paint 
cha-cha-cha.”  said  Lam. 


. . . Wifredo  Lam.”  Brookline-based  Jason  Silverman  collects 
works  by  Lam  and  other  20th-century  Cuban  vanguardia 
artists.  “My  personal  fascination  with  Lam,”  he  says,  “is 
that  he  truly  is  a global  artist  with  a unique  set  of  influ- 
ences that  I think  set  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries.” 
Silverman  adds,  “He  is  definitely  a cult  of  personality.” 

So  why  has  Lam  not  received  more  recognition?  “One 
could  say,”  replies  Cernuschi,  that  “Latin-American  art  is 
. . . still  playing  second  fiddle  to  European  art” — that  “as 


an  Afro-Cuban,  the  prejudices  of  the  art 
world  and  the  prejudices  of  society  may 
still  [be]  factors  in  his  marginalization.” 

Cernuschi,  however,  is  the  first  to 
say  the  answer  is  more  complex  than 
that.  Lam  has  long  received  attention  in 
Europe,  he  says,  especially  in  France.  And 
as  scholarly  interest  in  the  effects  of  colo- 
nialism has  grown,  so  too  has  consider- 
ation of  non-Western  artists.  But  Lam 
is  a “hybrid,”  Cernuschi  continues.  “He 
doesn’t  really  fit  in  the  domain  of  Western 
art  history  or  Cuban  art  history  or  African  art  history,” 
even  as  he  has  a place  in  all  three. 

Wifredo  Lam:  Imagining  New  Worlds  is  on  view  at  the 
McMullen  Museum  August  30  through  December  14, 
2014.  The  show  will  open  at  the  High  Museum  of  Art  in 
Atlanta  in  February  2015.  ■ 

Janelle  Nanos  '02  is  a senior  editor  at  Boston  Magazine  and  a visiting  lec- 
turer at  Boston  College,  teaching  "Magazine  Journalism." 
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Le  Sombre  Malembo,  Dieu  du  carrefour  ( Malembo , God  of  the  crossroads]  Cuba,  1943),  oil  on  canvas,  approx.  60  x 50  in. 
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MAN  IN 
motion 


The  best  part  of 
Steve  Addazio's  day 

By  Dave  Denison 

Photographs  by  Caitlin  Cunningham 


IT  WAS  THE  LAST  SATURDAY  IN  MARCH,  early  in 
the  morning  and  frosty  outside,  and  Alumni  Stadium  was 
still  being  referred  to  as  “the  Bubble.”  Invited  to  watch  the 
Eagles  practice,  more  than  a dozen  high  school  football 
players  and  twice  as  many  parents  had  assembled  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Yawkey  Center.  The  players  and  coaches  were 
finishing  their  morning  meeting,  I was  told,  as  I claimed 
my  press  credential  at  Yawkey.  Practice  would  start  shortly 
“over  in  the  Bubble.” 

Just  after  8:00,  we  made  the  quick  walk  to  the  stadium, 
moved  through  a revolving  door,  and  entered  the  Bubble. 
It  looked  as  if  a giant  white-and-maroon  parachute  had 
descended  over  the  field  and  kept  its  shape.  (First  set  up  in 
1 998,  the  Bubble  turns  the  stadium  into  a year-round  facil- 
ity, not  just  for  football  but  for  nine  other  varsity  sports  as 
well.)  A couple  of  kickers  were  already  at  work,  blasting 
footballs  through  the  uprights.  As  the  guests  spread  out  on 
the  near  sideline,  the  rest  of  the  team  trotted  in,  wearing  full 
pads  and  uniforms,  and  the  players  fell  into  a series  of  light 
jogs  and  stretches. 

Addazio  during  a practice  in  Alumni  Stadium  in  April. 
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LOOKING  LIKE  HE'D  MORPHED 
INTO  A PRO-WRESTLING 
PROMOTER,  ADDAZIO  BELLOWED 
OUT  THE  NAME  OF  ONE  PLAYER, 
THEN  ANOTHER. 


Suddenly  an  air  horn  sounded.  The  coaches  converged 
and  herded  the  players  toward  the  end  zone  closest  to 
the  guests.  “Circle  drill!”  someone  called  out.  The  play- 
ers started  clapping  and  bouncing,  forming  a large  circle 
pulsating  with  energy.  In  the  middle,  wearing  a gray  track 
suit,  was  Head  Coach  Steve  Addazio,  55  years  old,  bald, 
mustachioed,  gripping  his  clipboard,  looking  like  he’d  just 
morphed  into  a pro-wrestling  promoter.  He  bellowed  out 
the  name  of  one  player,  stretching  the  syllables,  and  then 
another.  The  two  players  jumped  into  the  circle,  assistant 
coach  Justin  Frye  blew  his  whistle,  the  gladiators  grappled 
and  shoved,  and  the  noise  level  escalated.  The  whistle  blew 
again  when  one  player  was  pushed  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle.  Then  Addazio  called  two  more  names  and  another 
match  was  on.  After  that,  another. 

When  I later  asked  Addazio  about  the  “circle  drill,”  he 
responded:  “Circle  of  life.  No  place  to  hide.  You’re  in  the 
middle  of  the  thing,  in  front  of  your  peers,  and  you’re  com- 
petin’. It’s  kind  of  like  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  quote:  It’s  the 
man  in  the  arena  that  counts.  You’re  in  the  arena,  here  it  is. 
Someone’s  gonna  win,  someone’s  gonna  lose.” 

Within  five  minutes  the  circle  drill  was  over.  Addazio 
uses  the  drill  as  a way  to  set  the  tone  for  the  day,  but  the 
results  count,  too.  Frank  Piraino,  the  strength  and  condi- 
tioning coach,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  recording  the 
wins  and  losses.  Addazio  concluded  the  exercise  by  pulling 
the  players  into  a huddle  and  telling  them,  “We’ve  got  to 
take  care  of  each  other  but  we  gotta  compete.  We  gotta  have 
a good  practice — a lot  at  stake  today!” 

At  that  moment,  the  Eagles  squad  was  155  days  away 
from  the  opening  kickoff  of  the  2014  season,  set  for  the 
last  Saturday  in  August  on  the  home  field  of  the  New 
England  Patriots  at  Gillette  Stadium,  against  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  But  everything  about  the  high- 
energy  practice  that  Addazio  leads  is  designed  to  keep  the 
players  focused  on  competing  now.  In  the  moment.  Like 
most  of  the  15  spring  practice  sessions,  this  one  was  des- 


ignated a “winner/loser  day.”  When  the  offense  faced  the 
defense  in  scrimmages,  tallies  were  kept  over  the  two-hour 
session.  At  the  end,  the  losing  squad  did  extra  calisthenics. 
And  at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  there  were  two  skyjack  lifts 
with  four  video  cameras  filming  from  about  40  feet  above 
the  artificial  turf.  If  coaches  weren’t  immediately  sure  who 
was  having  a good  day  or  a bad  one,  they’d  know  later  when 
looking  at  the  film. 

Meanwhile,  the  spectators  along  the  sidelines  were  try- 
ing to  imagine  the  future.  The  high  school  athletes  and  their 
parents  were  there  to  imagine  themselves  as  part  of  the 
Boston  College  experience  two,  maybe  three  years  down 
the  road.  And  the  several  of  us  scribbling  in  notebooks  were 
looking  for  signs  of  how  this  team  might  look  in  the  coming 
season. 

Addazio  was  brought  in  soon  after  the  Eagles  ended  the 
2012  season  with  a 2-10  record,  the  worst  showing  since 
1978.  After  four  years  as  head  coach  (16  years  on  staff), 
Frank  Spaziani  was  shown  the  door.  In  his  first  season  last 
year,  Addazio  led  the  team  to  a respectable  7-6  record  (4-4 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  the  ACC).  Was  this  the 
beginning  of  a major  turnaround?  Could  Boston  College 
return  to  its  high  standard  of  fielding  a bowl  team  every  year 
(as  it  did  for  the  12  years  1999-2010)? 

To  get  an  understanding  of  the  Steve  Addazio  School  of 
Football,  I dropped  in  on  a couple  of  spring  practices,  as  well 
as  the  Jay  McGillis  Memorial  Spring  Game  on  April  5. 1 spent 
some  time  that  month  with  a staff  member  reviewing  film 
and  talking  football  strategy.  Then  I sat  down  with  Coach 
Addazio  in  June  for  an  hour-long  talk.  I wanted  to  know  how 
the  team  was  shaping  up,  but  also  what  he  thought  about 
certain  controversies  swirling  around  the  sport  of  football — 
the  concern  about  concussions  and  whether  student-athletes 
ought  to  be  able  to  unionize.  On  all  matters,  I got  an  earful, 
strong  opinions  delivered  in  what  seems  to  be  Addazio’s 
default  mode:  hortatory,  energetic,  adamant. 

He  said  he  saw  himself  involved  in  a five-year  rebuilding 
project  and  that  it  was  his  goal  to  see  the  Eagles  eventually 
compete  for  an  ACC  conference  championship.  “This  is  a 
tough  program.  And  that’s  what  I want,”  Addazio  told  me 
in  June.  “It’s  tough  to  coach  here,  it’s  tough  to  play  here. 
We  talk  about  being  tough,  we  want  a tough  environment. 
That’s  our  philosophy.  Someone  else  can  do  it  differently. 
That’s  how  we  do  it.” 

THERE  WERE  A NUMBER  OF  THINGS  that  surprised 
me  when  I watched  the  spring  practices.  One  was  the  energy 
level — not  just  among  the  players  but  among  the  10  coaches 
on  the  field.  Things  run  quickly,  according  to  a detailed  plan. 
Players  would  be  in  individual  position  drills,  then  an  air 
horn  would  sound  and  players  were  lining  up  for  an  offense 
vs.  defense  scrimmage.  Then  more  drills,  then  scrimmage 
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Addazio  works  with  members  of  the  offense. 


again.  The  scrimmages  I saw  had  a full  complement  of  uni- 
formed referees  on  the  field,  with  assistants  moving  yardage 
markers,  and  players  up  against  the  clock.  The  one  break 
from  game  conditions  was  that  these  were  “thud”  practices. 
Players  were  allowed  to  make  contact,  but  not  to  tackle  to 
the  ground. 

Addazio  was  usually  on  the  field  about  10  yards  behind 
the  offensive  line.  He  would  watch  the  plays,  but  seemed 
to  be  watching  his  coaches  intently,  too.  They  all  do  a 
fair  amount  of  yelling.  Addazio  has  a bellow  that  comes 
from  deep  in  his  gut.  At  one  point  he  leaned  into  the 
offensive  huddle  and  exhorted,  “Better  get  your  ass  goin’!” 
Another  coach  was  upset  at  someone  on  the  defensive  line. 
“Technique!  Technique!  You  don’t  have  any  technique!” 

At  the  same  time,  Addazio  was  the  one  coach  who  mul- 
titasked  his  way  through  practice.  In  lulls  he  would  pull 
his  cellphone  out  of  his  pocket  and  check  messages.  At  the 
Saturday  practice,  when  the  sideline  was  full  of  potential 
recruits,  he’d  take  breaks  to  have  short  conversations  with 
high  school  players,  parents,  and  visiting  coaches.  I spoke 
with  a high  school  junior  who  plays  quarterback  for  a 
Catholic  prep  school  in  New  Jersey,  who  had  made  the  trip 
with  his  much  beefier  teammate.  “I’ve  talked  with  Coach 
Addazio  like  five  times  already,”  he  told  me. 


At  another  point,  I found  myself  conversing  with  Andrea 
Williams,  who  proudly  told  me  her  son  was  out  on  the  field, 
number  64 — Harris  Williams,  a senior  on  the  offensive  line. 
She  said  Coach  Addazio  “is  huge  on  family,”  welcoming  the 
participation  of  parents  in  multiple  ways.  She  recounted 
a “town  hall”-style  meeting  Addazio  held  with  parents 
shortly  following  his  appointment.  After  Addazio  finished 
speaking,  she  said,  “If  Coach  had  offered  my  husband  a uni- 
form, he  would  have  put  it  on.” 

As  the  Saturday  practice  unfolded,  we  began  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  kind  of  team  Addazio  has  assembled.  One  of 
the  biggest  keys  to  last  year’s  success  was  the  breakout 
performance  of  running  back  Andre  Williams  T4.  Williams 
had  been  recruited  by  Spaziani  but  hadn’t  flourished.  As 
a senior  last  year  he  became  the  top  running  back  in  the 
nation,  racking  up  2,177  yards  (a  Boston  College  and  ACC 
record)  earning  him  the  Doak  Walker  Award  and  serious 
consideration  for  the  Heisman  Trophy.  (Williams  became 
a fourth-round  NFL  draft  pick,  selected  by  former  Boston 
College  head  coach  Tom  Coughlin  and  the  New  York 
Giants,  in  May.) 

Williams  fit  perfectly  with  the  kind  of  offense  Addazio 
likes — a power-running  game  that  grinds  out  yardage.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Eagles  were  led  by  senior  quarterback 
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Chase  Rettig,  who  wasn’t  known  for  his  foot  speed  or  daz- 
zling passing  game.  Now  that  Rettig  has  graduated  (he  was 
undrafted  but  signed  with  the  Green  Bay  Packers),  Addazio 
has  brought  in  two  quarterbacks  who  can  run  and  pass: 
Tyler  Murphy,  a fifth-year  player  who  transferred  from  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  Darius  Wade,  an  incoming  fresh- 
man (an  early  enrollee),  who  was  a high  school  standout  in 
Delaware.  (The  Eagles  will  also  have  available  as  quarter- 
back incoming  freshman  Troy  Flutie,  son  of  wide  receiver 
Darren  Flutie  ’88  and  nephew  of  Boston  College  legend 
Doug  Flutie  ’85.) 

We  saw  glimpses  of  a different  offensive  scheme  this 
spring.  In  fact,  two  plays  that  concluded  the  March  29  prac- 
tice suggested  the  ways  a more  mobile  quarterback  can  open 
things  up.  Flere’s  how  that  practice  wound  up:  The  offense 
was  lined  up  on  the  25-yard  line  at  the  deep  end  of  the  field. 
Tyler  Murphy  took  the  snap  for  a play  called  the  Dingo,  a 
play-action  pass  (which  starts  out  looking  like  a run).  Fie 
rolled  to  his  right,  giving  his  receiver  more  time  to  get  down 
field,  then  launched  the  ball.  It  went  45  yards  in  the  air  and 
was  caught  near  the  30-yard  line  by  Jeffrey  Jay  T5,  who  ran 
it  into  the  end  zone. 

As  I admired  the  long  pass  from  the  nearby  sideline,  I 
saw  assistant  coach  Frank  Leonard  galloping  down  the  field, 


faster  than  you  would  expect  of  a 55-year-old,  pumping  his 
fist  and  whooping,  getting  to  the  end  zone  in  time  for  the 
back-slapping.  Defensive  coordinator  Don  Brown  stood  at 
mid-field  looking  displeased.  Then  the  offense  and  defense 
hustled  back  for  the  next  play.  This  one  saw  a pass  to  mid- 
field intercepted  by  the  defense.  Now  it  was  Leonard’s  turn 
to  spin  around  in  disgust.  And  then  the  teams  lined  up  for 
the  final  snap.  The  offense  was  backed  up  to  the  15-yard 
line,  and  informed  it  was  a third-down  situation.  Darius 
Wade,  the  young  lefty,  was  in  at  quarterback.  The  play  was 
the  Double  Go;  he  took  the  ball  in  the  shotgun,  five  yards 
or  so  back  from  the  line,  and  rolled  to  his  left.  He  sent  the 
ball  50  yards  in  the  air  to  Drew  Barksdale  T7,  who  caught 
it  at  the  43  and  ran  it  to  the  20  before  being  knocked  out  of 
bounds.  Again  the  offense  celebrated.  They  had  won  the 
day.  It  was  the  defensive  squad  that  stayed  after  for  the  extra 
workout. 

THERE  WERE  SIMILAR  FLASHES  of  razzle-dazzle  in 
the  spring  game  on  April  5 at  Alumni  Stadium,  which  again 
featured  the  offensive  squad  against  the  defense,  with  a 
complicated  scoring  system  that  awarded  points  for  defen- 
sive stops,  first  downs,  and  touchdowns.  (This  wasn’t  a full- 
tackle  game.)  Murphy  started  at  quarterback.  But  the  pow- 


A conference  with  the  referees  before  the  Jay  AAcGil lis  Memorial  Spring  Game  on  April  5. 
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AFTER  A MEETING  WITH  TEAM 
PARENTS,  ANDREA  WILLIAMS,  P’14, 
RECALLED,  “IF  COACH  HAD  OF- 
FERED MY  HUSBAND  A UNIFORM, 
HE  WOULD  HAVE  PUT  IT  ON.” 


er-run  game  was  visible,  too.  Freshman  Tyler  Rouse  took  a 
handoff  from  Murphy  at  one  point  and  ran  the  ball  40  yards 
into  the  end  zone.  Sophomore  running  back  David  Dudeck 
also  pounded  the  ball  hard  into  traffic.  Charlie  Callinan,  a 
6’4”  red-shirted  freshman  receiver,  caught  a few  passes  and 
looked  momentarily  like  a Rob  Gronkowski-style  player,  a 
big  target,  hard  to  bring  down.  But  perhaps  the  highlight  of 
the  game  occurred  on  the  opening  kickoff.  Freshman  run- 
ning back  Myles  Willis  caught  the  football  on  the  bounce  at 
the  5-yard  line  and  ran  it  all  the  way  down  the  sideline  for  a 
touchdown.  Most  fans  in  the  stands  probably  came  wonder- 
ing who  would  fill  the  shoes  of  Andre  Williams.  By  the  end 
of  the  day,  there  was  reason  to  hope  Willis  and  Rouse  might 
pack  the  necessary  offensive  punch. 

Not  long  after  that  game,  I met  with  Nick  Charlton  T 1 in 
the  offensive  staff  conference  room  in  the  Yawkey  Center. 
Charlton  is  a graduate  assistant  (he  received  his  MS  in  admin- 
istrative studies  at  the  Woods  College  of  Advancing  Studies 
in  May)  who  works  for  offensive  coordinator  Ryan  Day.  He’s 
a former  high  school  quarterback  (Salem,  Massachusetts) 
who  majored  in  philosophy  at  Boston  College  and  gives 
every  sign  of  being  a future  football  coach  himself.  During 
his  four  undergraduate  years,  he  was  a student  manager  for 
the  team.  We  spent  an  hour  looking  at  film — called  up  from  a 
laptop  and  projected  on  a screen  at  the  end  of  the  room — and 
talking  about  varying  offensive  strategies.  He  talked  about 
the  spread  offense  versus  the  power-run  game,  and  hybrid 
versions.  Coach  Addazio  favors  a “gap-scheme”  offense, 
which  creates  a wall  of  offensive  linemen  moving  in  one 
direction  to  open  up  space  for  running  backs.  It’s  considered 
an  “old-school”  offense,  Charlton  said.  At  the  same  time,  the 
offensive  staff  wants  to  add  “cutting-edge”  variations  that 
keep  opponents  off  balance. 

With  that,  he  called  up  a moment  in  last  season’s 
November  23  game  against  Maryland  to  illustrate  the  point. 
We  watched  as  the  offense  lined  up  at  mid-field.  There  were 
four  linemen  to  the  right  of  the  center,  two  to  the  left,  in  an 
unbalanced  formation.  Suddenly  the  two  tight  ends  on  the 
fine  on  the  right  side  went  into  motion,  heading  back  toward 


the  center,  while  offensive  lineman  Matt  Patchan  (another 
transfer  from  Florida  and  a graduate  student)  jumped  up 
from  the  left  side,  heading  for  the  vacated  spot.  The  defense 
reacted  with  confusion.  Before  they  could  reset  it  was  too 
late:  Andre  Williams  took  a handoff,  went  hard  to  the  right, 
and  exploited  the  opening.  He  took  the  ball  to  the  1 1 before 
going  out  of  bounds,  and  the  Eagles  ended  the  drive  with  a 
field  goal  after  being  stopped  at  the  5-yard  line.  (They  won 
the  game,  29-26  on  a 52-yard  field  goal  by  Nate  Freese  T3 
in  the  final  two  seconds.) 

Charlton’s  point  was  that  Addazio  likes  to  keep  defenses 
off-balance,  facing  situations  they  may  not  be  used  to.  And 
in  the  coming  years,  with  quarterbacks  who  can  run  the  ball, 
they  hope  to  have  a few  more  ways  of  doing  that. 

Addazio  elaborated  on  that  point  when  we  spoke  in  June. 
“Our  forte  is  a big  physical  offensive  line,  a big  punishing 
running  game,”  he  said.  “That’s  almost  gone  a little  bit  out 
of  vogue,  which  makes  it  more  attractive  now,  because  other 
teams  don’t  practice  against  it  anymore.”  The  more  com- 
mon offense,  he  said,  favors  spreading  the  line  out,  giving 
fast  players  and  great  quarterbacks  more  room  to  operate. 
Addazio  likes  going  against  the  grain.  “There’s  an  advantage 
for  us  now  in  slowing  the  game  down,”  he  said.  “People 
are  speeding  it  up;  last  year  we  slowed  it  down.  People  are 
spreading  it  out;  we  closed  it  in.  People  [favor]  a perimeter 
run  more;  we’re  more  downhill  run.” 

Though  his  background  is  as  an  offensive  coach  (he 
held  offensive  coaching  positions  at  Indiana,  Notre  Dame, 
Syracuse,  and  Florida,  before  working  two  years  as  head 
coach  at  Temple),  he  speaks  the  same  way  about  the  defen- 
sive challenge. 

“I  hired  Coach  [Don]  Brown  because  I wanted  an  attack- 
style  defense,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  a blitzing  attacking  defense 
that’s  going  to  create  negative-yardage  plays  and  turnovers 
and  sacks.  That’s  what  we  did  last  year.  Philosophically, 
we’re  not  going  to  play  on  our  heels.  We’re  going  to  attack. 
I’ve  made  that  decision.” 

THE  SCHEDULE  CALLED  FOR  A 10:00  A.M.  interview 
with  Coach  Addazio  that  day  in  early  June,  but  it  was  about 
10:45  before  I was  ushered  into  his  spacious  corner  office. 
I told  him  I thought  things  would  have  slowed  down  in 
June.  Far  from  it,  he  said.  It  was  clear  he’d  been  involved 
in  a contentious  meeting  with  his  coaches.  “I  was  late  this 
morning  because  we’re  in  there  having  a recruiting  meet- 
ing, and  I have  to  ask  all  the  tough  questions,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
got  to  challenge  people,  I’ve  got  to  drive  people,  I’ve  got 
to  hold  people  accountable,  because  I’m  in  charge  of  this 
program  and  recruiting  is  the  number  one  thing  that  has 
to  happen.” 

He  wasn’t  talking  about  lining  up  the  incoming  class  of 
2014-15,  of  course — that  was  in  place  by  February.  He’s  got 
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32  additions  to  the  66-man  spring  roster  coming  in.  Players 
would  be  arriving  for  summer  sessions  in  a matter  of  weeks 
and  preseason  training  camp  would  start  August  1 . But  he 
and  his  staff  were  bearing  down  on  the  final  decisions  about 
what  the  team  would  look  like  in  the  fall  of  20 1 5 . 

“When  programs  fail,  there’s  a lot  of  potential  reasons 
why  they  fail,”  he  said.  “The  biggest  one  is  recruiting.  Either 
not  working  hard  enough,  or  smart  enough,  or  paying 
enough  attention  to  detail.  When  the  talent  level  drops  the 
play’s  going  to  drop.  It’s  all  important — how  you  conduct 
your  practices,  your  strategies,  your  this,  your  that — it’s  all 
important.  But  nothing’s  more  important  than  recruiting.” 

Addazio’s  roots  are  in  Connecticut — he  was  born  there 
and  got  his  first  coaching  job  there,  as  an  assistant  at 
Western  Connecticut  State  University.  He’s  stated  publicly 
that  his  intention  at  Boston  College  is  to  get  the  best  talent 
he  can  find  within  “a  five-hour  radius.”  Not  that  his  staff 
doesn’t  look  far  and  wide,  he  told  me,  but  in  the  competitive 
world  of  college  football,  you  have  a better  “hit  ratio”  with 
local  players — a better  chance  of  getting  them  to  come. 

I asked  Addazio  how  young  he  was  when  he  first  played 
football.  He  recounted  his  disappointment  that  he  wasn’t 
allowed  to  play  in  the  junior  league  before  high  school 
because  he  was  too  big.  He  played  informal  tackle  football 
in  his  backyard  but  didn’t  join  a team  until  his  freshman  year 
in  high  school.  In  retrospect,  he  thinks  that  may  have  been 
a good  thing.  At  a young  age,  kids  shouldn’t  be  specializing 
in  one  sport — they  should  be  trying  as  many  activities  as 
possible,  he  said. 

With  that  opening,  I asked  him  about  the  increase  in  con- 
cern about  football  injuries — especially  concussions.  The 
Boston  Globe  Magazine  had  just  run  a cover  story  in  March, 
I noted,  asking  the  question:  “Should  you  let  your  child  play 
football?” 

“Absolutely,”  he  said,  answering  the  Globe’s  question. 
(He’s  answered  it  that  way  in  real  life,  too:  His  son  Louie  is  a 
junior  tight  end  for  the  Eagles.) 

Hadn’t  he  attended,  just  a week  ago,  a meeting  of  coaches 
and  experts  discussing  the  injury  issue?  I asked. 


HIS  LATE  FATHER,  LOUIS,  WAS  A 
PROFESSOR  OF  ASIAN  STUDIES. 
“HE  USED  TO  CALL  ME  HIS  'JOCKO 
SON,”’  ADDAZIO  SAYS. 


He  had.  The  ACC  had  held  a meeting  in  Florida  with 
head  coaches,  athletic  directors,  and  specialists  brought  in 
by  the  NCAA.  “The  information  is  that  there’s  a lot  of  mis- 
information,” Addazio  said.  “Are  we  concerned  right  now 
about  injuries  in  all  sports?  Absolutely.  Are  we  concerned 
about  head  injuries?  Absolutely.  Child-player  welfare?  Yes. 
But  you’ve  got  to  deal  with  factual  information.” 

I asked  about  recent  media  coverage  of  the  rights  of  col- 
lege athletes,  a story  that  got  bigger  last  March  when  the 
regional  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Illinois  ruled  that  football  players  at  Northwestern 
University  have  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

“I  think  it’s  ridiculous,”  he  said.  “You  are  paid  to  come 
here.  You’re  given  a full  scholarship  to  Boston  College.  And 
I can  only  speak  to  us — what’s  that  worth?  About  $60,000 
after  taxes?  That’s  what  you’re  given.  Room,  board,  books, 
tuition,  a scholarship,  and  a wonderful  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  the  team?  I didn’t  get  that.  And  you  didn’t  get  that. 
O.K.?” 

As  for  unionization  talk  at  Boston  College,  he  said, 
“That’s  not  an  issue  here.  A non-issue.” 

ADDAZIO  DIDN’T  GROW  UP  IN  A sports-obsessed  fam- 
ily. Recalling  his  late  father,  Louis,  who  was  a professor  of 
Asian  Studies  at  Central  Connecticut  State  University,  he 
said,  “He  used  to  call  me  his  ‘jocko  son.’”  But  Addazio  knew 
in  high  school  that  he  loved  football  and  he  dreamed  then 
of  becoming  a professional  player  (he  played  offense  and 
defense  on  the  line  at  Central  Connecticut).  If  that  wasn’t 
going  to  work  out,  he  was  even  then  thinking  about  coach- 
ing football  as  the  next  option.  There  was  never  any  other 
serious  ambition.  So  when  he  found  his  way  to  the  head 
coaching  position  at  Connecticut’s  Cheshire  High  School 
after  four  years  as  an  assistant  at  Western  Connecticut,  and 
his  team  won  three  state  titles  in  eight  years,  he  said,  it  was 
“the  best  thing  ever  to  happen  to  me.” 

There  was  a moment  after  one  of  the  spring  practices 
when  Addazio  gathered  the  players  into  the  final  huddle 
and  went  into  pep-talk  mode.  At  one  point,  he  called  out  to 
a guest  to  join  the  huddle  and  say  a few  words.  It  turned  out 
to  be  Joe  Tessitore  ’93,  a broadcaster  for  ABC  and  ESPN 
(also  a sports  director  for  WZBC  in  his  student  years)  and 
a longtime  friend  of  Addazio’s.  Tessitore  told  me  later  that 
he  feels  a bond  with  Addazio  because  they’re  both  excitable 
Italian-Americans  from  Connecticut  who  have  a passion  for 
football.  Tessitore  covered  Florida  football  when  Addazio 
(and  star  quarterback  Tim  Tebow)  were  there.  The  two  have 
had,  he  told  me,  numerous  “long  Italian  dinners”  discussing 
“big  philosophies  of  life.” 

I asked  Tessitore  what  Addazio  is  like  off  the  field,  away 
from  all  the  intensity  of  football.  Much  different,  he  said. 
He’s  not  the  kind  of  personality  who  “takes  over  a room  and 
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The  offense  (in  white)  and  defense  (maroon)  listen  up.  Standing  are  assistant  coaches  (in  jackets,  from  left)  Day,  running  backs  coach  Al  Washington,  and  Brown. 


smothers  the  atmosphere.”  The  word  that  best  describes 
him,  he  said,  is  “embracing.” 

“He  is  not  a whirling  dervish  of  hyper  energy.  He  is 
intense,  only  because  he  exudes  such  passion  for  success  and 
passion  for  everybody  who  touches  upon  his  life,  and  whose 
life  he  touches.”  “There  are  a lot  of  offensive  line  coaches  in 
football  who  are  nothing  but  glorified  drill  sergeants,”  he 
said.  “That’s  not  what  we’re  dealing  with  here.”  Addazio 
may  look  that  way  to  an  outsider,  he  continued,  but  he’s  a 
“deep,  connective  kind  of  guy.” 

Standing  about  20  yards  away  from  that  closing  huddle, 
I heard  Tessitore  tell  the  players  that  the  reason  he  gets  up 
early  to  drive  up  from  Connecticut  and  look  in  on  a Boston 
College  practice  is  because  he  gets  a charge  out  of  the  energy 
he  sees.  Wrapping  it  up,  Addazio  then  exhorted  his  players: 
“The  best  part  of  your  day  should  be  right  here.  It’s  the  best 
part  of  our  day!” 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  Addazio  loves  life  inside  this 
Bubble  and  merely  tolerates  the  glare  of  publicity.  But  of 
course  all  the  preparation  inside  the  Bubble  means  nothing 
if  you  don’t  step  eventually  into  the  arena.  The  expectations 
of  Boston  College’s  fan  base  are  high,  and  Addazio  feels 
it.  “People  want  it  done  now,”  he  said.  “People  don’t  have 
patience.  By  year  three,  I mean,  ‘How  come  you’re  not  win- 


ning 10  games?’  That’s  preposterous.  The  average  fan  will 
say,  ‘What’s  the  problem?’  ‘Why  aren’t  we  winning?”’ 

“This  is  a harder,  tougher  deal  right  now.  We  are  in  an 
elite  conference,  at  an  elite  time  in  this  conference.  The 
ACC  has  never  been  stronger  than  it  is  right  now.  When 
you  start  talking  about  getting  into  the  10-,  1 1-win  mark? 
That’s  harder  now  than  it’s  ever  been  here.” 

With  that,  he  started  talking  about  developing  the  stu- 
dent-athlete “academically  and  athletically  and  socially  and 
spiritually.”  “This  is  not  a football  factory,  this  is  not  a place 
where  the  most  important  thing  is  10  wins  and  winning  a 
national  championship,”  he  said. 

I told  him  I’d  heard  that  from  other  coaches.  And  yet, 
doesn’t  it  usually  come  down  to  the  win-loss  record  in  the 
end?  “Therein  lies  the  fine  fine,”  he  said.  He  told  a story 
about  being  at  Notre  Dame  under  head  coach  Bob  Davie 
and  fielding  a team  that  had  a 100  percent  graduation  rate. 
The  next  year,  in  late  2001,  the  coaches  were  fired  “because 
we  didn’t  win  enough  games.  That’s  the  reality  of  our  busi- 
ness,” he  said.  All  the  other  things  matter,  “but  the  win-loss 
thing’s  gonna  get  you.” 

That’s  the  arena  Steve  Addazio  lives  in.  ■ 

Dave  Denison  is  a writer  based  in  the  Boston  area. 
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Conversation  starters 

By  William  Bole 

A student  forum  for  faith  discussion  expands  beyond  Boston  College 


N A TUESDAY  NIGHT  IN  EARLY 

April,  Hillside  Cafe  in  Maloney  Hall 
is  filling  with  students  as  a young  man  on 
acoustic  guitar  and  a female  vocalist,  also 
students,  perform  a medley  of  popular 
songs  including  John  Legend’s  “All  of 
Me.”  The  pair  is  warming  up  the  crowd  for 
the  main  attraction:  not  a bigger,  better- 
known  band  but  a long-married  couple — 
the  dean  of  students  Paul  Chebator  and 
assistant  director  of  student  programs 
Mer  Zovko. 

At  8:30,  Chebator  and  Zovko 
begin  their  talk,  titled  “Leap  of  Faith: 
Relationships,  Community,  and  Trust.” 
For  the  next  hour,  seated  beside  a round 
bistro  table  set  up  across  the  room  from 
the  coffee  bar,  husband  and  wife  take 
turns  speaking.  “Some  people  grow  up 
in  healthy  relationships,”  Chebator  says 
after  describing  their  respective  child- 
hoods. “Us — not  so  much.”  The  students 
have  secured  every  available  chair  and 


sofa.  Many  are  standing,  holding  cups  of 
coffee  or  hot  chocolate  with  cookies  and 
other  free  desserts.  Chebator  and  Zovko, 
who  married  in  1997,  trade  stories  about 
their  youths  and  their  lives  “pre  Mer- 
and-Paul”  (in  Zovko’s  words),  including 
unsuccessful  relationships  and  subsequent 
self-questioning.  Over  the  course  of  an 
hour  they  chronicle  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
what  Chebator  calls  “our  faith  journeys.” 

It  seems  all  200  students  in  the  room  are 
looking  straight  at  the  speakers;  hardly  a 
smartphone  is  visible. 

Both  the  conversation  and  setting 
are  typical  of  Agape  Latte,  a monthly 
series  of  evening  talks  launched  in  2006 
under  the  umbrella  of  Boston  College’s 
Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center,  or 
C21.  “Agape”  (ah-GAH-pay)  is  the  Greek 
word  for  God’s  love,  and  the  purpose  of 
Agape  Latte  is  to  bring  conversation  about 
subjects  such  as  friendship,  hope,  forgive- 
ness, and  prayer  to  undergraduates,  not  in 
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Chebator  and  Zovko  (rear  microphone)  and  a full  house  at  Hillside  Cafe. 


a house  of  worship  but  in  a setting  many 
of  them  find  convivial — a coffee  house. 
Looking  around  at  the  students  in  Hillside, 
Erik  Goldschmidt,  director  of  C21,  told 
an  observer,  “This  is  where  they  feel 
comfortable.  It’s  their  world.”  Speakers 
(more  than  40,  so  far,  with  a few  peren- 
nials) come  from  throughout  the  campus 
community — not  only  from  the  theology 
department  and  the  Office  of  Mission 
and  Ministry  but  also  from  the  University 
Libraries,  Undergraduate  Admission, 
and  the  Office  of  the  President.  They  are 
selected  by  C21’s  40-member  student 
advisory  board.  There  is  no  set  agenda 
beyond  that  the  individuals  talk  frankly 
about  their  spiritual  journeys. 

Recently,  with  the  help  of  an  anony- 
mous grant,  C21  has  begun  to  export  the 
program  beyond  Chestnut  Hill.  The  impe- 
tus came  in  part  through  social  media: 
Members  of  the  advisory  board  noticed 
that  their  messages  and  tweets  about 


the  program  were  drawing  interest  from 
friends  and  others  on  campuses  elsewhere. 

THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  CHEBATOR  AND 
Zovko  spoke,  students  wearing  dark  blue 
Agape  Latte  T-shirts  were  setting  up  for 
another  cafe  event.  This  time  the  venue 
was  Charlie’s,  a snack  bar  roughly  the  size 
of  Hillside,  located  at  Assumption  College 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  students 
were  mostly  underclassmen.  Samantha 
Davis,  a freshman  who  was  helping  put 
out  desserts,  said  Agape  Latte  (sponsored 
there  by  the  office  of  mission  and  ministry 
and  the  president’s  office)  tries  to  “bridge 
the  gap  between  the  stereotypical  view  of 
campus  ministry  and  the  student  popula- 
tion,” which,  she  implied,  might  be  more 
conversant  in  latte  than  agape. 

With  finals  about  a week  off,  some 
120  of  her  fellow  students  (out  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  undergraduates)  attended 
the  April  28  program,  to  hear  associate 


professor  of  biology  David  Crowley.  "I 
like  evidence,”  the  scientist  told  his  audi- 
ence. He  talked  for  half  an  hour  about  his 
work  life,  including  time  spent  teaching 
at  Georgia’s  Mercer  University  and  find- 
ing evidence  of  God  in  the  “joyfulness”  of 
African-American  Catholic  worship. 

It  was  Assumption’s  second  Agape 
Latte  event,  and  in  the  fall  the  school 
expects  to  make  the  program  bimonthly. 
Likewise,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Lowell,  through  its  Catholic  campus 
ministry,  served  up  two  Agape  Lattes 
last  spring.  Stonehill  College  in  Easton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Manhattan  College  in 
New  York — both  Catholic  institutions — 
are  developing  programs,  as  is  Babson 
College  in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

C21  administrators  and  Boston 
College  undergraduates  have  been  inviting 
students  and  ministry  leaders  at  these  and 
other  schools  to  the  Heights  for  Agape 
Latte  events.  When  these  representatives 
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decide  to  move  forward,  says  Karen  Kiefer 
’82,  associate  director  of  C21,  the  grant 
provides  modest  startup  funds  for  leaflets, 
T-shirts,  banners,  and  other  accessories. 

It  remains  for  each  college,  she  says,  to 
launch  the  program  and  “let  it  fly.” 

AT  6 P.M.  ON  APRIL  8,  EIGHT  STONEHILL 
students  and  their  campus  minister,  Sarah 
Fontaine-Lipke,  M.Div.’13,  gathered  in  a 
small  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Maloney 
Hall.  They  were  meeting  with  a C21  con- 
tingent that  included  six  members  of  the 
student  advisory  board,  Goldschmidt,  and 
Kiefer. 

Over  sandwiches  from  Dining 
Services,  Kiefer  offered  an  account  of 
Agape  Latte,  with  a nod  to  Theology  on 
Tap,  a series  of  faith-and-life  talks  intro- 
duced in  Chicago  in  1981  and  now  run- 
ning in  a few  dozen  Catholic  dioceses. 

That  series,  geared  to  young  adults  of 
drinking  age,  is  typically  hosted  in  a pub. 
Agape  Latte  grew  out  of  conversations  at 
C21  about  how  to  “do  something  like  that 
on  campus,”  Kiefer  said. 

The  Boston  College  students  remi- 
nisced about  their  favorite  Agape  Lattes. 
Mentioned  were  talks  by  adjunct  philoso- 
phy professor  Mary  Troxell  (her  March 
2013  presentation  was  titled  “My  Favorite 
Mistakes,”  which  included  "falling  in  love 
with  a jerk,”  “disappointing  my  parents,” 
and  “quitting  my  job”);  by  Kerry  Cronin, 
associate  director  of  Boston  College’s 
Lonergan  Institute,  also  known  as  the  “dat- 
ing doctor”  (see  “The  Ask,”  BCM,  Winter 
2012);  and  by  three  Jesuit  vice  presidents: 
Terry  Devino  (“You’re  Kinda  a Big  Deal”), 
Jack  Butler  (“Vocation  and  Desire  in  Life’s 
Journey”),  and  the  late  William  Neenan 
(“It’s  Not  All  About  Me!”).  As  many  as  450 
students  have  crowded  into  Hillside  and  its 
foyer  for  some  events,  says  Kiefer. 

Lauren  Henehan  T4,  an  accounting 
major,  recalled  going  with  her  roommate 
to  hear  news  and  public  affairs  director 
Jack  Dunn  ’83  last  November.  He  spoke 
about  his  best  friend,  a college  buddy,  who 
was  in  the  late  stages  of  Lou  Gehrig’s  dis- 
ease and  whose  only  request  was  that  he, 
Dunn,  return  to  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  Reconciliation.  Henehan  and  her  room- 
mate “were  up  until  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  talking  about  that,”  Henehan  told 
the  Stonehill  visitors. 


After  an  hour  of  conversation,  the 
Boston  College  students  left  to  set  up  for 
the  event.  The  Stonehill  students  carried 
on  the  discussion  a bit  before  heading 
downstairs  to  Hillside  to  hear  Chebator 
and  Zovko  (both  of  whom  retired  this 
year).  Zovko  recalled  how,  shortly  after 
arriving  at  the  University  in  1989,  she 
and  several  other  staff  members  met  with 
William  Barry,  SJ,  then  rector  of  Boston 
College’s  Jesuit  community.  Zovko  related 
that  Barry  kept  repeating  the  word  “God,” 
which,  because  of  her  unhappy  memories 
growing  up  Catholic,  “completely  stressed 
me  out.”  She  raised  her  hand  and  said  to 
the  Jesuit,  "I  have  to  tell  you  I’m  getting  a 
lot  of  anxiety  because  you’re  saying  ‘God’ 
so  much.  I’m  wondering  if  you  could  use  a 
different  name.” 

The  audience  broke  into  laughter  as 
Zovko  recalled  thinking  to  herself,  “Way 
to  get  yourself  fired.”  But  Barry  replied, 
“You  know,  I never  really  cared  much  for 
that  name  either.”  He  said  he  preferred 
“Mystery.”  It  was,  for  Zovko,  a jaw  drop- 
per. "I  never,  ever  again  had  an  issue  with 
the  word  ‘God’,”  she  said. 

The  conversations  that  character- 
ize Agape  Latte  can  be  similarly  life 
changing.  Kyle  Seibert  T4,  who  joined 


the  C21  advisory  board  as  a freshman, 
was  racking  up  pre-med  requirements 
when,  late  in  his  sophomore  year,  he 
reflected  on  “what  gave  me  the  most 
life,  what  was  exciting  to  me.  And  I real- 
ized it  wasn’t  science,”  he  said.  It  was  the 
faith  talk  that  he  (a  Lutheran  from  Long 
Island)  encountered  primarily  through 
Agape  Latte.  He  switched  to  theology 
and  philosophy.  Seibert  is  now  headed  to 
Chicago  for  simultaneous  studies  at  the 
Lutheran  School  of  Theology  and  Loyola 
University’s  graduate  business  school. 

He  believes  the  management  training 
will  come  in  handy  when  he  eventually 
becomes  pastor  of  a Lutheran  church. 

A brief  Q&A  ended  Chebator  and 
Zovko’s  talk,  followed  by  a not-so-brief 
period  in  which  students  lined  up  to  chat 
with  the  couple.  One  young  man  in  rim- 
less rectangular  glasses  and  an  orange 
polo  shirt  asked  Chebator,  “If  I had  only 
one  conversation  at  Boston  College,  who 
should  it  be  with?”  Chebator  pulled  out 
his  phone  and  gave  the  student  a promi- 
nent Jesuit’s  entail  address  and  cell  num- 
ber. The  conversation  continued.  ■ 


Past  Agape  Latte  talks  may  be  viewed 
via  Full  Story,  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


Field  notes 

By  William  Bole 

Hispanic-Americans  and  the  Church  of  tomorrow 


T A LATE-AFTERNOON  BRIEFING 
on  May  5 in  a crowded  room  of 
2101  Commonwealth  Avenue  (formerly 
the  cardinal’s  residence,  on  the  Brighton 
Campus),  Hosffntan  Ospino,  assistant 
professor  at  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry  (STM),  presented  findings 
from  his  landmark  three-year  study  of 
the  Hispanic  presence  in  U.S.  Catholic 
parishes.  One  of  the  first  data  points 
to  appear  on  a screen  behind  him  was 
“40  percent,”  representing  the  share  of 


Catholics  in  the  United  States  who  identi- 
fy themselves  as  Hispanic.  That  was  soon 
followed  by  “55  percent,”  the  portion  of 
Catholics  under  the  age  of  30  who  profess 
Hispanic  heritage. 

According  to  Church  figures,  the 
Catholic  population  in  the  United  States 
grew  from  48.5  million  to  just  over  78 
million  between  1965  and  2010,  as  the 
Church  held  on  to  its  quarter- share  of  all 
Americans.  The  U.S.  Hispanic  popula- 
tion accounted  for  71  percent  of  that 
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A Spanish  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  in  2012. 


increase,  with  no  end  to  this  trend 
in  sight.  “What  we  learn  about  par- 
ishes with  Hispanic  ministry  today,” 
Ospino  wrote  in  the  report’s  intro- 
duction, provides  a glimpse  “of  what 
U.S.  Catholicism  will  likely  be  in  vast 
regions  of  the  country.” 

Ospino  was  STM’s  principal 
investigator  on  the  National  Study 
of  Catholic  Parishes  with  Hispanic 
Ministry,  a project  undertaken  in 
collaboration  with  Georgetown 
University’s  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate  (CARA). 

By  all  accounts,  it  is  the  largest-ever 
survey  of  those  U.S.  parishes  that,  at  a 
minimum,  offer  a Mass  celebrated  in 
Spanish.  Appearing  with  Ospino  on 
May  5 were  CARA’s  polling  director, 
Mark  Gray;  and  Notre  Dame  theology 
professor  Timothy  Matovina,  author 
of  Latino  Catholicism:  Transformation 
in  America’s  Largest  Church  (2012)  and  a 
research  consultant  on  the  study. 

Ospino  and  his  collaborators  identi- 
fied 4,368  parishes  with  Hispanic  minis- 
tries, about  one-fifth  of  all  parishes  in  the 
United  States.  Between  2011  and  2013 
they  sent  out  survey  materials  to  pastors, 
directors  of  religious  education  (DREs), 
and  Hispanic  ministry  coordinators 
(somewhat  overlapping  groups),  generat- 
ing response  rates  between  10.3  and  13.1 
percent  (appropriate  for  such  a targeted 
survey).  All  178  diocesan  directors  of 
Hispanic  ministry  also  received  the  survey, 
and  responded  at  the  rate  of  55.2  percent. 

The  result  was  a trove  of  fresh  data. 
These  include  the  fact  that,  on  average, 
Hispanics  make  up  about  half  of  the  mem- 
bership in  parishes  with  Hispanic  minis- 
tries (“parishes  matter”  to  this  community, 
the  report  notes);  that  the  rate  of  Hispanic 
attendance  at  Mass  is  22  percent  higher 
than  the  national  Catholic  average;  that 
churches  with  Hispanic  ministries  have  far 
fewer  staff  per  parishioner  than  the  aver- 
age Catholic  parish;  that  most  Hispanic 
parishes  (61  percent)  are  in  the  South  and 
West;  and  that  28  percent  of  Hispanic 
Catholics  come  from  a background  other 
than  Mexican. 

Issues  of  leadership  take  up  the  longest 
section  of  the  report  ( 1 0 of  46  pages). 
Leaving  aside  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
world’s  top  Catholic,  Pope  Francis,  is  a 


Latin- American,  Hispanics  in  the  United 
States  can  look  to  relatively  few  leaders 
who  share  their  background.  Only  one  in 
10  U.S.  bishops,  for  example,  is  Latino. 
More  than  80  percent  of  pastoral  leaders 
involved  in  ministry  to  Hispanics  (includ- 
ing priests  and  nuns)  are  non-Hispanic 
whites.  Their  commitment  reveals  “a  great 
sense  of  mutuality  and  care,”  the  report 
states,  but  “as  Catholics  we  have  to  ask 
whether  we  are  investing  enough  to  form 
Hispanic  pastoral  leaders.” 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  picture 
of  underrepresentation:  Hispanics  make 
up  58  percent  of  all  permanent  deacons 
in  parishes  serving  Hispanics,  the  study 
found,  and  77  percent  of  diocesan  direc- 
tors of  Hispanic  ministry. 

AT  THE  90-MINUTE  BRIEFING,  HELD 
in  a corner  room  with  a high  ceiling  and 
several  stained-glass  windowpanes,  the 
speakers  highlighted  other  key  findings. 
Ospino  related,  for  example,  that  roughly 
two-thirds  of  pastors  in  the  study  sample 
are  expected  to  retire  in  the  next  two 
decades.  Most  of  them  are  non-Hispanic 
white  priests  who,  amid  the  liberalizing 
currents  of  the  post-Vatican  II  years,  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  learn  Spanish  and 
gain  experience  ministering  to  Spanish 


speakers  in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Ospino  worries  that  their  suc- 
cessors (most  of  whom  are  expected  to 
also  be  non-Hispanic,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  Hispanic  men  currently  seeking 
the  priesthood)  will  not  be  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  the  challenge  that  awaits  them. 
“It  really  takes  a while  to  form  and  train 
culturally  competent  ministers,”  he  said, 
noting  the  need  for  more  Hispanic  minis- 
try programs  at  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, geared  to  lay  ministers  such  as 
DREs,  as  well  as  ordained  clergy.  (Boston 
College  offers  a track  in  Hispanic  ministry 
within  its  master’s  in  theology  and  minis- 
try program,  and  a separate  summer-only 
program  with  the  same  concentration, 
leading  to  a master’s  in  pastoral  ministry.) 

Both  the  study  and  the  presentations 
focused  primarily  on  findings  and  only  in 
broad  strokes  on  recommendations.  At  a 
few  points  in  his  presentation,  however, 
Ospino  underscored  an  urgent  need  for 
the  Church  to  “shift  resources.”  A major- 
ity of  the  parishes  studied,  he  observed, 
have  no  specific  outreach  to  Hispanic 
youth  besides  obligatory  religious  edu- 
cation. He  and  the  other  speakers  cited 
as  priorities  tuition  aid  for  students  and 
training  and  salaries  for  the  laypeople  who 
now  often  serve  as  pastoral  volunteers. 
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With  only  three  percent  of  Hispanic  children  enrolled  in 
Catholic  schools  and  one-in-fonr  Latinos  having  left  Hie 
Church,  Gray  said:  “If  yon  don’t  do  Hispanic  ministry  well 
you  will  have  an  uncertain  future  as  a Catholic  parish." 


Notre  Dame’s  Matovina  pointed  to  a 
problem  with  religious  education  among 
Hispanics.  “We  train  children  in  English, 
but  the  parents  speak  Spanish,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  dearth  of  bilingual  cat- 
echetical materials  that  makes  it  hard  to 
engage  parents  in  their  children’s  religious 
training.  As  an  example  of  what’s  needed, 
Matovina  singled  out  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
a national  Catholic  publisher  that  has 
released  a series  of  bilingual  study  guides 
for  Hispanic  children  who  participate  in 
parish  religious  education  with  their  par- 
ents. (OSV,  as  it  is  known,  helped  fund  the 
Hispanic  ministry  study.) 

Referring  to  the  scant  portion  of 
Hispanic  children  enrolled  in  Catholic 
schools  (three  percent,  according  to  previ- 
ous research)  and  the  one-in-four  Latinos 
who  report  having  left  the  Church  for  other 
faiths  or  no  faith  at  all,  Gray  of  CARA  said 
simply:  “If  you  don’t  do  Hispanic  ministry 
well,  you  will  have  an  uncertain  future  as  a 
Catholic  parish.” 

AFTER  THE  PRESENTATIONS,  OSPINO 
took  questions  from  the  invitees  (who 
stayed  for  dinner  and  more  than  two 
hours  of  further  discussion).  Among  the 
60  guests  were  fellow  academics  from 
Boston  College  and  other  institutions; 
priests,  nuns,  and  laypeople  who  work  in 
Hispanic  ministry;  and  philanthropists, 
including  representatives  of  the  two  orga- 
nizations that  supported  the  study  with 
a total  of  more  than  $430,000  in  grants 
(Greg  Erlandson,  president  of  Indiana- 
based  OSV,  was  on  hand;  the  other  donor 
has  chosen  to  remain  anonymous). 

A priest  who  appeared  not  to  be  Latino 
stood  up  and  offered  a different  take  on  a 
concern  expressed  earlier  by  Ospino — that 
unusually  large  numbers  of  lay  pastoral 
leaders  in  Hispanic  ministry  are  volunteers 
with  no  professional  training.  The  priest 
said  that  such  volunteerism  is  “a  strength” 
of  these  parishes  and  that  the  growing 


dependence  on  paid  staff  generally  has 
become  “a  weakness”  in  the  Church. 
Ospino  warmly  affirmed  volunteerism 
but  said  effective  parish  leadership  today 
“requires  high  levels  of  pastoral  and  theo- 
logical training”  in  areas  such  as  religious 
education  and  youth  ministry. 

Two  laywomen  with  Spanish  accents 
followed,  each  stressing  the  pivotal  pres- 
ence of  Hispanic  women  among  volun- 
teers and  pastoral  professionals.  Ospino 


agreed,  citing  pertinent  numbers  from  the 
study  (for  example,  60  percent  of  DREs 
are  lay  women,  and  another  seven  percent 
are  vowed  women  religious). 

Ospino  made  it  clear  that  the  study 
project  is  not  over.  In  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  he  said,  the  research  team  plans  to 
produce  several  more  reports,  elaborating 
on  topics  such  as  parish  leadership  and 
religious  education,  and  is  already  con- 
ducting a new  survey — of  Catholic  grade 
schools.  The  survey  poses  questions  such 
as  whether  schools  are  actively  recruiting 
Hispanic  children  in  nearby  parishes  and 
using  the  Spanish  language  in  prayers  and 
liturgies.  ■ 


The  summary  report  and  a video  inter- 
view with  Ospino  may  be  viewed  via 
Full  Story,  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


Coming  events 

September  4 » Facing  the  Invisible:  The  Role  of  the  Marginalized  in  Ecdesial 
Reform 

A talk  by  Natalia  Imperatori-Lee,  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Manhattan  College,  with  a response  by  Thomas  F.  O'Meara,  OP,  Warren  Professor 
of  Theology  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

September  23  » The  Poor:  What  Did  Jesus  Preach?  What  Does  the  Church 
Teach? 

A talk  by  Kenneth  Himes,  OFM,  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College. 
September  25  » Jesus:  A Pilgrimage 

James  Martin,  SJ,  M.Div.'98,  Th.M.'99,  author  of  The  Jesuit  Guide  to  (Almost) 
Everything  and  editor-at-large  of  America  magazine,  discusses  his  latest  work. 

October  9 » Dead  Man  Walking:  A Conversation  with  Sr.  Helen  Prejean 

Movie  screening  and  presentation  by  Helen  Prejean,  CSJ,  prison  minister  and  author 
of  The  Death  of  Innocents:  An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Wrongful  Executions  (2005). 

October  21  » From  Hollywood  to  Haiti:  A Filmmaker's  Journey  with  the  Poor 

Movie  screening  with  commentary  by  Gerard  T.  Straub,  founder  and  president  of  Pax 
et  Bonum  Communications. 

October  27  » “I  Was  a Stranger  and  You  Welcomed  Me":  A Catholic  Vision 
for  Immigration  Reform 

A talk  by  Thomas  Wenski,  archbishop  of  Miami  and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  committee  on  domestic  justice  and  human  development. 

For  details  of  these  and  other  events,  consult  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century 
Center's  website  at  bc.edu/church21. 
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Glenn  Gould  recording  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations  in  1955  in  New  York  City. 


TAKE  TWO 

By  Paul  Elie 

Human  expression  in  the  age  of  technology 


IN  THE  EARLY  I960S  THOMAS  MERTON,  WHO  HAD 
written  lyrically  about  his  life  of  silence  and  solitude  as  a 
Trappist  monk  in  Kentucky,  erected  a hermitage  on  the  monastery 
grounds:  a cinderblock  structure  with  a porch,  a stone  hearth,  and 
an  altar.  He  read  and  wrote  and  prayed  there,  and  he  was  as  happy 
as  he  had  ever  been  anywhere.  But  he  found  that  the  place  wasn’t 
complete  without  a certain  technology.  "Borrowed  a record  play- 
er,” he  wrote  in  his  journal.  "Played  Joan  Baez  over  and  over  again. 

. . . One  record  I like  more  and  more  is  Bob  Dylan's  Highway  61.” 

I’m  the  author  of  two  books,  published  a decade  apart.  The  first, 
The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own  (2003),  is  a group  portrait  of 
four  American  Catholic  writers:  Merton,  the  "literary  Trappist”; 
Flannery  O’Connor,  author  of  fiction  set  in  her  native  Georgia; 
Walker  Percy,  who  understood  himself  as  a “diagnostic  novel- 


ist” of  the  “modern  malaise”;  and  Dorothy  Day,  cofounder  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  movement  and  editor  of  its  newspaper.  In  their 
different  ways — journalism,  philosophy,  fiction,  journals,  essays, 
correspondence,  monastic  observance,  social  action — these  four 
took  up  the  labor  of  the  authors  who  preceded  them  in  the  litera- 
ture of  belief.  They  left  work  strong  and  deep  and  varied  enough  to 
define  their  age  (roughly,  the  middle  part  the  20th  century)  among 
American  Catholics,  and  to  make  that  age  seem  in  retrospect  one  of 
extraordinary  vitality.  They  got  to  know  one  another’s  writings  just 
enough  for  a sense  of  common  endeavor  to  emerge — what  Percy,  in 
another  context,  called  a “predicament  shared  in  common.” 

The  second  book,  Reinventing  Bach  (2012),  is  a set  of  overlap- 
ping narratives  about  some  of  the  modern  interpreters  of  the 
music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  told  together  with  the  story  of 
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Bach’s  own  life  and  work  in  Lutheran  Germany  in  the  early  18th 
century.  There’s  the  story  of  the  sainted  “jungle  doctor”  and  organ- 
ist Albert  Schweitzer,  whose  set  of  Bach  records  in  the  1930s 
moved  the  organ  works  out  of  church  and  into  the  sitting  room;  the 
cellist  Pablo  Casals,  who  made  the  first  full  recordings  of  Bach’s 
cello  suites  in  those  same  years,  taking  advantage  of  EMI’s  state- 
of-the-art  recording  studio  on  London’s  Abbey  Road  to  render  the 
suites  as  the  music  of  solitude;  the  maestro  Leopold  Stokowski, 
who,  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  took  Bach  to  the  movies 
in  Disney’s  Fantasia  in  1940;  and  Yo-Yo  Ma,  who  performed  the 
cello  suites  in  every  imaginable  setting  (on  Sesame  Street  and  West 
Wing,  at  Ground  Zero  on  anniversaries  of  9/1 1 and  at  Steve  Jobs’s 
memorial  service)  so  as  to  posit  Bach’s  music  as  a turn-of-the- 
millennium  classical  ideal. 

And  there’s  the  story  of  Bach  himself  as  an  early  adopter  and 
an  inventor  of  a kind.  His  work  as  pipe  organist  and  a restorer 
of  organs  placed  him  in  the  technological  vanguard;  he  adapted 
existing  instruments  for  new  purposes  and  composed  a vast  body 
of  music  characterized  by  what  one  scholar  has  called  “patterns  of 
invention.” 

Setting  out  on  the  book  about  Bach’s  music,  I saw  it  as  a worldly 
turn  away  from  the  spiritual  territory  I had  gone  over  in  my  book 
about  Catholic  writers.  But  as  I wrote,  I came  to  see  the  two  books 
as  paired  works,  enriched  in  counterpoint.  Twice,  I realized,  I 
was  telling  the  story  of  artists  wrestling  with  the  work  of  crucial 
precursors  (the  critic  Harold  Bloom’s  term)  and  making  the  work 
their  own.  Like  the  writers,  the  musicians  had  come  to  know  one 
another  at  long  distance,  finding  kinship  through  their  art.  Again 
this  was  a story  of  people  with  a “predicament  shared  in  common.” 

The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own  is  usually  shelved  under 
either  religion  or  literary  biography.  Reinventing  Bach  can 
be  found  under  music.  But  the  subject  of  each  is  the  realm  of 
experience  called  transcendence — literally,  “climbing  over.”  What 
forms  does  transcendence  take  in  individual  lives?  How  do  the 
forms  of  transcendence  change  from  one  era  to  the  next?  How  is 
the  experience  of  transcendence  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another? 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  WRITERS,  THE  “PREDICA- 
ment  shared  in  common”  was  a matter  famously  framed  by  T.S. 
Eliot  as  “tradition  and  the  individual  talent”:  How  did  one  become 
a distinctly  individual  writer,  as  both  art  and  American  culture 
demanded,  when  Catholic  tradition  argued  strongly  against  indi- 
viduality? These  writers  found  the  answer  on  pilgrimage,  so  to 
speak.  A pilgrimage  is  a journey  taken  in  the  light  of  a story,  in 
which  an  individual  joins  with  others  to  follow  a path — one  that 
other  figures  in  prior  generations  have  trodden — in  order  to  make 
it  his  or  her  own.  So  these  writers  followed  the  writers  who  had 
gone  before  them — Dickens  and  Tolstoy;  the  Russian  anarchist 
Kropotkin  and  the  Southern  Agrarians  of  1920s  America,  includ- 
ing Robert  Penn  Warren  and  Allen  Tate;  medieval  Trappist  devo- 
tional writers  and  the  English  Catholic  novelists  Evelyn  Waugh 
and  Graham  Greene;  Kierkegaard  and  Thomas  Mann;  Camus  and 
Sartre — on  the  way  to  lives  and  works  that  were  original,  search- 
ing, and  credibly  religious. 

For  the  modern  interpreters  of  the  music  of  Bach,  the  “pre- 


dicament shared  in  common”  was  something  different.  It  involved 
what  the  philosopher  Walter  Benjamin  in  1936  called  the  predica- 
ment of  "the  work  of  art  in  the  age  of  mechanical  reproduction.”  In 
the  early  1930s  the  sudden  ubiquity  of  audio  recordings  abruptly 
changed  the  experience  of  music  for  performers  and  listeners 
alike.  At  the  time,  recordings  were  felt  to  be  poor  substitutes  for 
live  performance  (and  many  were).  How,  Bach’s  interpreters 
asked  themselves,  could  the  music  be  recorded  in  such  a way  as 
to  transmit  the  power  of  a live  performance?  Or  might  there  be  a 
new  power  unique  to  recordings?  Albert  Schweitzer,  Pablo  Casals, 
and  Leopold  Stokowski  took  up  the  first  question  in  different  ways 
with  their  breakthrough  Bach  recordings.  And  then  the  brilliant 
and  quirky  Canadian  pianist  Glenn  Gould  (half  a century  younger 
and  influenced  by  all  three)  made  the  second  question  the  central 
concern  of  his  career. 

In  June  1955  Gould  went  from  Toronto  to  New  York  to  make 
his  first  LP.  Columbia  Records  had  bought  a midtown  church  and 
repurposed  it  as  a recording  studio,  outfitting  the  vast  arched  space 
with  a nestling  pair  of  grand  pianos,  a thicket  of  microphones, 
some  tape  decks,  and  mixing  consoles.  With  the  temperature  in  the 
80s,  Gould  arrived  by  taxi  from  a hotel  near  Central  Park  wearing 
an  overcoat,  beret,  scarf,  and  gloves,  and  carrying  a leather  valise 
and  a folding  chair.  He  stripped  down  to  a dress  shirt  and  a sleeve- 
less sweater.  Opening  the  valise,  he  laid  out  pills,  bottled  water,  and 
towels.  Rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he  ran  hot  water  in  a sink  and  soaked 
his  hands  until  they  were  red.  He  unfolded  his  chair  and  settled 
himself  before  a piano  he  had  selected  at  Steinway’s  showroom. 

He  was  22  years  old,  and  he  had  spent  his  teens  playing  for 
tape  recorders  in  a lakeside  cottage,  adapting  his  technique  to  the 
microphone.  Now,  across  10  days,  he  carried  on  a fresh  encounter 
with  Bach’s  Goldberg  Variations. 

For  Gould,  the  key  to  the  Goldbergs  was  the  lack  of  an  obvious 
relationship  between  the  “self-sufficient  little  air”  that  opens  the 
work  and  the  variations  that  follow.  To  make  the  variations  sound 
independent  of  the  aria  and  one  another,  he  revised  the  usual 
record-making  process  of  playing  the  work  straight  through  as  at 
a concert,  and  recorded  the  variations  out  of  order,  over  and  over, 
until  he  got  a “take”  of  each  that  reflected  the  “technical  transcen- 
dence” he  sought. 

It  is  another  story  of  the  artist  striving  to  keep  faith  with  the 
work  of  his  precursors,  searching  for  authenticity  in  altered  cir- 
cumstances. But  instead  of  religious  belief  as  the  binding  force, 
there  is  the  music  of  Bach.  Instead  of  books  and  essays  as  the  media 
of  communication,  there  are  audio  recordings,  which  give  musi- 
cians intimate  knowledge  of  one  another’s  work  and  spur  the  best 
of  them  to  extraordinary  acts  of  reinvention. 

NEARLY  A CENTURY  AFTER  RECORDINGS  BECAME  COM- 
monplace  in  our  society,  tradition-minded  people  are  still  loath 
to  associate  technology  with  transcendence.  We  see  technol- 
ogy as  a foe  of  the  spirit  and  try  to  keep  our  traditions — whether 
Catholicism  or  classical  music — separate  and  distinct  from  tech- 
nology’s  influences. 

We  try  to,  but  we  can’t,  because  we’ve  come  to  rely  on  technolo- 
gy— audio,  film,  video — to  gain  access  to  the  past,  more  than  prior 
generations  ever  did.  Our  traditions  now  are  bound  up  in  technol- 
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ogy.  If  we  21st-century  people  hope  to  understand  the  nature  of 
transcendence  in  our  lives,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  way  our 
encounters  with  the  past’s  great  figures  are  shaped  by  listening 
to  recordings,  looking  at  photographs,  and  watching  movies  and 
news  footage,  as  well  as  reading  books  and  musical  scores. 

Returning  to  my  book  about  Catholic  writers  with  the  book 
about  Bach  behind  me,  I was  struck  again  and  again  by  instances 
where  those  writers  had  their  experience  of  transcendence  medi- 
ated by  technology.  Walker  Percy,  an  orphan  who  spent  much  of 
his  teens  in  his  wealthy  Uncle  Will's  house  in  Mississippi,  had  his 
formative  encounter  with  Western  Civ  through  Uncle  Will’s  state- 
of-the-art  phonograph.  ‘“Now  listen  to  this  part,”'  Percy  recalled 
his  uncle  telling  him  “as  Gluck’s  Orfeo  played — the  old  78s  not 
merely  dropped  from  a stack  by  the  monstrous  Capehart  . . . but 
then  picked  up  and  turned  over  by  an  astonishing  hoop-like  arm.” 
‘“You  see?’  he’d  as  good  as  say” — and  Walker  Percy  would  begin  to 
see,  to  hear,  the  beauty. 

Dorothy  Day,  before  beginning  a fast  for  peace,  would  sate 
her  senses  by  going  to  an  opera — or  listening  to  a recording  of 
an  opera.  When  Thomas  Merton  welcomed  his  publisher  Robert 
Giroux  to  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani  in  1959,  the  two  listened  to 
an  LP  of  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  reading  from  her  poetry  collection 


Fagade — “which  Merton  played  over  and  over,  laughing  so  hard 
that  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,”  Giroux  recalled.  And  although 
Flannery  O’Connor  fretted  that  appearing  on  television  would 
“corrupt”  her,  it  was  through  a TV  set  (won  in  a bet  with  some 
nuns)  that  she  witnessed  the  bus  boycotts  and  protest  marches  of 
fellow  Georgian  Martin  Tuther  King  Jr.  and  was  inspired  to  write 
her  great  1964  stories  “Everything  That  Rises  Must  Converge” 
and  “Revelation.” 

There’s  a B side  to  that  argument:  Just  as  we  can’t  cordon  off 
our  faith  traditions  from  technology,  we  can’t  fully  understand  the 
role  of  technology  in  our  lives  without  reference  to  those  traditions 
and  their  accounts  of  transcendence.  This  became  clear  to  me  as 
I wrote  Reinventing  Bach.  Of  the  book’s  protagonists,  only  Albert 
Schweitzer  was  expressly  religious,  but  they  all  took  for  granted 
that  the  music  of  Bach  was  centrally  and  inviolably  religious,  and 
they  frankly  sought  transcendence  in  their  interpretations  of  it. 
For  70  years  Pablo  Casals  typically  began  each  day  by  sitting  at  a 
piano  and  playing  two  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  as  “a  benediction 
on  the  house,”  and  he  explained  Bach’s  greatness  this  way:  “This 
man,  who  knows  everything  and  feels  everything,  cannot  write 
one  note,  however  unimportant  it  may  appear,  which  is  anything 
but  transcendent.”  Glenn  Gould,  after  realizing  that  technology 


THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS 

By  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Franz  Wright 

Evidently,  this  was  needed.  Because  people  need 
to  be  screamed  at  with  proof. 

But  he  knew  his  friends.  Before  they  were 

he  knew  them;  and  they  knew 

that  he  would  never  leave  them 

desolate  here.  So  he  let  his  exhausted  eyes  close 

at  first  glimpse  of  the  village. 

And  immediately  he  seemed  to  be  standing  in  their 
midst. 

Here  was  Martha,  the  dead  boy’s  sister. 

He  knew  he  would  always  find  her 
at  his  right  hand,  and  beside  her 
Mary.  The  one  a whole  world  of  whores 
still  called  a whore.  They  were  all  here. 

Yet  opening  his  eyes  it  was  not  so. 

He  was  standing  apart, 

even  the  two  women 

slowly  backing  away, 

as  if  from  concern  for  their  good  name. 


Then  he  began  to  hear  voices 
muttering  under  their  breath 
quite  distinctly; 

or  thinking,  Lord,  if  you  had  been  here 

our  friend  might  not  have  died.  (At  that, 

he  seemed  to  reach  out 

to  touch  someone's  face 

with  infinite  gentleness, 

and  silently  wept.)  He  asked  them  the  way 

to  the  grave.  And  he  followed 

behind  them,  preparing 

to  do  what  is  not  done 

to  that  green  silent  place 

where  life  and  death  are  one.  By  then 

all  sorts  of  others  had  gathered 

from  sheer  curiosity:  leering  across 

at  each  other  and  keeping  their  own 

shadowy  distance,  they  followed  behind 

like  a pack  of  starving  dogs. 

Merely  to  walk  down  this  road 
had  started  to  feel  like  a test, 
or  a poorly  prepared-for  performance 
with  actors  unsure  of  their  lines, 
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enabled  him  to  make  records  in  Toronto  and  send  the  tapes  to 
New  York,  made  his  first  “Toronto”  LP  (of  Bach’s  Art  of  Fugue)  on 
the  organ  of  a church  where  he  had  given  recitals  in  his  boyhood, 
at  once  re-rooting  his  encounter  with  Bach  in  his  personal  story 
and  in  his  early  training  as  a church  organist.  The  progenitors  of 
the  movement  for  “historically  informed  performance”  began  by 
moving  Bach  concerts  out  of  concert  halls  and  into  historically  apt 
churches — and  the  maestro  John  Eliot  Gardiner  took  his  ensemble 
on  a turn-of-the-millennium  "Bach  Cantata  Pilgrimage”  to  very 
old  churches  across  Europe,  recording  the  whole  adventure  for 
dozens  of  CDs  and  a BBC-TV  documentary.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  conductor  Masaaki  Suzuki — a Christian — has  under- 
taken to  record  all  Bach’s  vocal  music,  in  the  conviction  that  his 
faith  brings  him  close  to  Bach  in  a way  that  European  conductors 
whose  kinship  is  merely  cultural  cannot  achieve. 

For  most  of  their  history,  recordings  have  been  thought  of  as 
music  in  disembodied  form — alienated  from  the  social,  physical, 
contingent  acts  that  went  into  its  making.  There  is  some  truth  to 
this.  All  of  us  have  had  encounters  with  live  music  that  recordings 
cannot  rival.  And  yet  our  collective  experience  of  music — devel- 
oped across  several  generations  schooled  in  recordings — has 
opened  another  perspective.  Now  it  is  music  played  live  (and 


with  no  recording  device  bearing  witness)  that  seems  profoundly 
insubstantial  and  impermanent,  made  somewhere  for  a little  while 
and  then  allowed  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  Now  it  is  recorded  music 
whose  place  in  our  lives  is  so  robust  and  reliable  as  to  seem  a physi- 
cal force,  an  accounting  not  just  of  the  sounds  people  made  in  a 
prior  time  but  of  the  fives  we  live  in  its  presence. 

Our  time  is  usually  characterized  as  indifferent  to  the  past,  even 
contemptuous  of  it.  But  our  day-in,  day-out  experience  of  tech- 
nology — YouTube  and  Pandora,  classical  public  radio  and  classic 
rock  on  XFM — tells  us  otherwise.  The  works  of  our  precursors 
surround  us,  irregularly  preserved  but  thick  on  the  ground,  and  we 
move  through  our  daily  lives  in  their  patterns.  This  is  an  experi- 
ence that  feels  like  a pilgrimage,  a walk  along  a path  others  have 
taken  before  us.  Once  in  a while  it  turns  out  to  be  a transcendent 
experience.  It's  an  experience  distinct  to  our  own  time,  one  we  can 
understand  only  if  we  look  to  tradition  and  technology  together, 
through  what  might  be  called  a spirituality  of  technology.  ■ 

Paul  Elie  is  a senior  fellow  at  Georgetown  University's  Berkley  Center 
for  Religion,  Peace,  and  World  Affairs.  He  posts  pieces  daily  to  every- 
thingthatrises.com.  This  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  a Lowell 
Lecture  delivered  last  fall  in  Gasson  Hall. 


or  which  play  they  were  supposed  to  be  in; 

and  gagging  on  self-contempt 

the  stench  of  desecration 

he  himself  seemed  to  emit, 

a feverish  outrage  rising  inside  him 

at  the  glib  ease  with  which  words  like  "living" 

and  "being  dead"  rolled  off  their  tongues. 

And  loathing  flooded  his  body 
when  he  hoarsely  cried, 

"Move  the  stone!" 

“By  now  he  must  stink," 
somebody  helpfully  shouted. 

(And  it  was  true,  the  body 

had  been  lying  in  the  tomb 

four  days.)  But  he  was  far  away, 

too  far  away  inside  himself 

to  hear  it,  beginning 

to  fill  with  that  gesture 

which  rose  through  him: 

no  hand  this  heavy 

had  ever  been  raised,  no  human  hand 

had  ever  reached  this  height 

shining  an  instant  in  air,  then 


all  at  once  clenching  into  itself 

at  the  thought  all  the  dead  might  return 

from  that  tomb  where  the  enormous 

cocoon 

of  the  corpse  was  beginning  to  stir. 

In  the  end,  though,  nobody  stood 

there  at  its  entrance 

but  the  young  man 

who  had  freed  his  right  arm 

and  was  picking  at  his  face, 

at  small  strips  of  grave  wrappings. 

Peter  looked  across  at  Jesus 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say 
You  did  it,  or  What  have  you  done?  And  all 
saw  how  their  vague  and  inaccurate 
life  made  room  for  him  once  more 


This  poem,  unpublished  in  the  poet's  lifetime,  appears  in  a notebook 
that  the  Austro-German  Rilke  (1875-1926)  kept  while  in  Ronda, 
Spain,  in  1913.  The  translation  was  begun  by  Wright  decades  ago  ("I 
have  been  working  on  it,  in  a hundred  versions,  since  I was  in  col- 
lege," he  says).  Wright's  most  recent  collection  of  poems  is  F (2013), 
from  which  he  read  in  Devlin  Hall  on  March  20,  during  a talk  spon- 
sored by  the  student-run  literary  magazine  Stylus.  His  Walking  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  earned  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2004. 
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Johnson  in  the  1860s,  from  the  studio  of  Mathew  Brady. 


IT’S  MY  PARTY 

By  Heather  Cox  Richardson 

Why  Andrew  Johnson  restored  the  Old  South 


Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have  imagined  that 
the  pro-Union  Democrat  he’d  wanted  as  his  running  mate 
in  1864  to  calm  Wall  Street  would  become  the  sole  leader  of  the 
nation  for  seven  of  its  most  crucial  months.  But  so  it  happened.  On 
April  15,  1865,  less  than  three  hours  after  Lincoln  had  breathed 
his  last,  Andrew  Johnson  took  the  presidential  oath  of  office  in 
his  rooms  at  Kirkwood  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  With 
Congress  out  of  session,  Johnson  was  now  in  charge  of  what  he 
called  the  “restoration”  of  the  Union.  In  the  seven  months  before 
Congress  reconvened  in  December,  Johnson  would  undermine 
Lincoln’s  vision  of  the  nation  and  in  the  process  warp  American 
politics  for  generations  to  come. 

Republicans  had  expected  at  war’s  end  to  rebuild  the  South  as 
a free  labor  economy.  Tliey  believed  that  the  monopolization  of 
southern  lands  by  rich  planters  had  retarded  the  region’s  growth, 
forcing  poor  whites  as  well  as  black  slaves  into  ignorance  and 
poverty.  A month  before  General  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox 
on  April  9,  1865,  and  confident  of  victory,  they  created  a new 


bureau  within  the  War  Department  to  provide  relief  for  both  dis- 
placed southern  whites  and  freedmen — the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands.  Lincoln  signed  the  measure  on 
March  3.  Passed  in  charity,  the  measure  would  serve,  ironically,  as 
the  opening  wedge  against  Republican  policies,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  artillery  fell  silent. 

Johnson  knew  that  only  the  peculiarity  of  the  1864  election 
had  made  him  welcome,  briefly,  on  the  Republican  (or  National 
Union)  ticket.  As  president,  he  set  out  to  resuscitate  the  antebellum 
political  system  dominated  by  the  Democratic  Party,  with  himself 
at  the  party’s  head.  Over  the  course  of  the  summer,  he  pardoned 
all  but  about  1,500  former  Confederates,  enabling  them  to  return 
to  positions  of  authority  in  southern  society.  Refusing  to  endorse 
black  voting,  Johnson  guaranteed  that  the  same  men  who  had 
taken  the  South  out  of  the  Union  would  be  responsible  for  bring- 
ing it  back  in.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  lived 
in  Tennessee,  required  of  the  southern  states  only  that  they  ratify 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolishing  slavery,  declare  secession 
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illegal,  and  default  on  Confederate  debts,  before  they  could  be 
readmitted  to  the  Union. 

Southern  leaders  half-heartedly  met  the  president’s  demands, 
then  began  to  recreate  the  antebellum  world.  Within  each  state, 
through  a series  of  laws  together  dubbed  Black  Codes,  they  bound 
former  slaves  to  white  employers  and  guaranteed  the  dominance 
of  white  people.  In  Mississippi,  courts  could  “apprentice”  black 
children  to  masters  and  mistresses;  black  men  could  be  arrested  and 
fined  if  they  did  not  sign  year-long  contracts,  then  “hired  out”  to 
anyone  who  paid  their  fines.  In  South  Carolina,  African-Americans 
could  not  sell  farm  products  without  written  permission  from  an 
employer.  Nowhere  could  a black  person  testify  against  a white 
person  in  court. 

A third  of  the  150,000  rations  that  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  provided  in  the  summer  of  1865 
went  to  white  people,  but  southern  whites  nonetheless  dubbed 
it  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  insisting  that  it  promoted  the  interests 
of  African-Americans  over  whites.  (As  one  writer  in  a southern 
journal  would  put  it,  “A  new  National  policy!  Federal  authority 
everything;  State  legislation  nothing.  The  black  race  everything; 
the  white  race  nothing!”)  Soon  some  in  the  South  would  begin  to 
redefine  the  Civil  War  as  a struggle  over  states’  rights  rather  than 
slavery.  They  had  foreseen  this  stranglehold  of  federal  officials,  they 
claimed,  and  had  fought  in  anticipation  of  it. 

Republicans  looked  on,  aghast,  as  Johnson  and  white  south- 
erners took  only  months  to  erase  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  1870  census  would  count  African- 
Americans  as  whole  persons  rather  than  three-fifths  of  a person,  as 
they  had  been  counted  when  they  were  slaves,  and  the  South’s  share 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  consequently  increase.  If 
Johnson’s  strategy  were  permitted  to  go  forward  unchallenged, 
wealthy  southern  whites  would  be  more  powerful  after  the  Civil 
War  than  they  had  been  before  it. 

Johnson's  actions  put  Republicans  in  a difficult  spot.  They  were 
horrified,  but  they  were  also  unwilling  to  push  too  hard  against  a 
president  who,  after  all,  had  been  elected  on  their  own  ticket.  They 
hoped  to  be  able  to  work  with  him,  but  when  Congress  reconvened 
in  early  December,  the  president  refused  to  compromise. 

Johnson  greeted  Congress  on  December  4,  1865,  with  the  news 
that  the  country  had  been  reconstructed.  He  had  moved  the  pro- 
cess along  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  explained,  because  a continued 
military  presence  in  the  South  would  cost  tax  money,  create  a large 
patronage  system,  and  foster  “envenomed  hatred”  among  white 
southern  Democrats.  All  that  remained  to  do,  he  announced,  was 
for  Congress  to  admit  newly  elected  southern  representatives  to 
their  seats.  They  were  already  in  Washington,  marveling  at  the 
changes  the  war  years  had  wrought  on  what  only  four  years  before 
had  been  a sleepy  southern  town. 

Congressional  Republicans  wanted  no  part  of  Johnson’s  “res- 
toration.” They  refused  to  seat  the  South’s  representatives  and 
passed  a bill  to  expand  the  duties  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  giving 
it  the  authority  to  put  impoverished  southerners — white  as  well 
as  black — onto  homesteads  and  to  establish  schools.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  federal  courts  throughout  the  South  wherever  black 
Americans  could  not  participate  in  the  local  court  system. 

In  addition,  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 866  giving 


black  southerners  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  that  southern  states 
had  denied  them.  It  declared  that  everyone  born  in  America  (except 
certain  American  Indians)  was  a citizen,  entitled  to  make  contracts, 
sue,  testify  in  court,  own  property,  and  share  the  same  legal  penal- 
ties, no  matter  what  local  laws  or  customs  established. 

Republicans  considered  these  bills  relatively  uncontroversial. 
The  new  measures  advanced  Lincoln's  belief  in  education  and 
opportunity  for  all,  and  they  would  integrate  the  South  into  the  free 
labor  economy  that  appeared  to  be  so  successful  in  the  North  and 
West.  Both  bills  passed  with  overwhelming  majorities. 

To  Johnson,  the  measures  were  anathema.  He  had  reason  to 
expect  that  poor  white  and  black  farmers — who  made  up  the  major- 
ity of  the  South’s  population — would  welcome  the  bureau’s  pro- 
grams. If  Republicans  continued  their  efforts  to  develop  a southern 
middle  class,  Democrats  were  finished.  In  February  and  March 
1866,  he  vetoed  the  Republicans’  two  bills  and  delivered  veto  mes- 
sages that  laid  out  a formula  for  opposition  to  government  activism 
that  has  endured  to  the  present. 

Johnson's  opposition  to  the  measures  did  not  rest  on  racism 
alone,  although  that  was  at  the  heart  of  it.  The  sticking  power  of 
his  argument  came  from  his  linkage  of  racism  to  the  dangers  of 
an  active  government,  a connection  that  resonated  with  northern 
Democrats  still  convinced  that  Lincoln  had  sent  white  men  to  the 
slaughter  for  the  benefit  of  African-Americans.  Johnson  warned 
that  the  Republicans’  plan  would  put  agents  in  every  country  and 
parish  in  the  South,  creating  “immense  patronage”  that  would  only 
grow.  The  party  in  power  could  count  on  the  votes  of  its  employees. 
It  could  also  count  on  the  support  of  the  entire  black  community, 
support  that  did  not  mean — in  these  days  before  black  suffrage — 
votes.  Johnson’s  listeners  would  have  understood  his  hints  at  black 
political  involvement  to  suggest  that  Republicans  would  use  black 
men  as  a revolutionary  army. 

Johnson  estimated  the  cost  of  the  expanded  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
to  exceed  $23  million  a year — more  than  the  entire  federal  budget 
in  any  year  of  John  Quincy  Adams’s  administration,  he  pointed 
out — and  declared  that  “a  standing  army  [would]  be  rendered 
necessary  . . . from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.”  Who  would 
pay  this  exorbitant  sum?  Taxpayers.  Johnson  singled  out  the  white 
southerners  who  were  taxed  even  though  their  representatives 
had  not  yet  been  readmitted  to  Congress,  but  the  larger  formula 
was  clear.  According  to  him.  Republicans  were  planning  to  get 
taxpayers  across  the  country  to  pay  for  a growing  bureaucracy 
that  catered  to  African-Americans,  providing  them  with  “safe- 
guards . . . beyond  any  that  the  General  Government  has  ever 
provided  for  the  white  race.” 

Congress  overrode  the  vetoes.  But  the  equation  Johnson 
developed — that  government  activism  equaled  special  help  for 
minorities,  paid  for  by  hardworking  taxpayers — became  one 
that  opponents  of  government  activism  have  used  ever  since.  ■ 

Heather  Cox  Richardson  is  a professor  of  history  at  Boston  College. 
Her  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  her  book  To  Make  Men  Free:  A 
History  of  the  Republican  Party  (2014),  by  permission  of  Basic  Books, 
a member  of  the  Perseus  Books  Croup.  Copyright  © 2014.  The  book 
may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via 
bc.edu/bcm. 
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SLEEP  WELL 

By  Jeri  Zeder 


Taking  on  the  not-so-restful  hospital  stay 


Lichuan  Ye,  an  assistant  professor  at  Boston  College’s 
Connell  School  of  Nursing  (CSON)  since  2008,  has  been 
working  for  the  past  four  years  with  nurses  and  other  clinicians  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  how  patients  sleep  while  in  the  hospital.  With  her 
research,  she  is  building  a case  for  hospitals  to  take  sleep  as  seriously 
as  vital  signs — making  it  “a  routine  part  of  clinical  evaluation,”  she 
says,  like  temperature  and  blood  pressure. 

Studies  by  others  have  shown  that  up  to  34  percent  of  hospital- 
ized adults  in  the  United  States  experience  persistent  insomnia, 
three  times  the  national  out-of-hospital  rate;  and  that  sleep  depri- 
vation is  associated  with  slow  recovery,  decreased  pain  tolerance, 
falls,  and  delirium.  But  little  research  had  been  done  to  examine 
how  hospital  clinicians  take  account 
of  patients’  sleep,  or  to  explore  sys- 
temic  improvements. 

Ye  got  an  opportunity  to  inves-  >1 
tigate  in  2010  when  she  became  a 
Haley  Nurse  Scientist  at  Boston’s 
nationally  ranked  Brigham  and 
Women’s  Hospital.  Supported  by  a 
$1  million  contribution  from  Steven 
and  Kathleen  Haley  ’76,  the  nurse- 
scientist  program  appoints  CSON 
faculty  to  lead  research  projects  that 
involve  the  hospital’s  nursing  staff. 

The  goal  is  to  design  improvements 
in  clinical  practice.  (Associate  profes- 
sor Katherine  Gregory,  also  a Haley 
nurse-scientist  since  2010,  analyzes 
neonatal  care.) 

For  a study  published  in  the  June 
2013  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Nursing 
Administration,  Ye,  CSON  doctoral 
candidates  Kathleen  Keane  and  Stacy 
Hutton  Johnson,  and  Brigham's  nurs- 
ing research  director,  Patricia  Dykes, 
conducted  group  interviews  with  62 

clinicians  to  glean  the  hospital's  approach  to  patient  sleep.  Subjects 
included  52  nurses,  8 physicians,  a pharmacist,  and  a respiratory 
therapist;  their  median  level  of  experience  at  Brigham  was  1 1 years. 
One  group — roughly  a quarter  of  the  interviewees — was  primarily 
made  up  of  individuals  working  in  intensive  care. 

Questions  asked  included  “How  do  you  usually  assess  patients’ 
sleep?”  and  “How  do  you  communicate  about  patient  sleep  in  your 
practice?” 

“Overall,”  Ye  found,  “sleep  was  not  formally  assessed  for  patients 
during  their  hospital  stay.”  Indeed,  she  reports,  “the  only  formal 
standardized  assessment  of  sleep  . . . took  place  during  the  nursing 


admission  assessment.”  After  that,  there  was  no  “systematic”  effort 
to  discern  changes  in  a patient’s  sleep.  What’s  more,  the  clinicians 
told  researchers,  they  knew  of  no  “standard  tool”  for  doing  so. 

Individual  nurses  said  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  improve 
the  sleep  prospects  of  individual  patients.  They  dimmed  lights, 
added  or  took  away  blankets,  offered  a backrub,  even  put  on  sooth- 
ing music  to  counter  hallway  sounds.  Most  important,  perhaps,  they 
told  patients  the  interruptions  they  could  expect  through  the  night. 
But  as  one  nurse  said,  "I  get  frustrated. ...  We  have  so  many  systems 
that  are  built  on  what’s  convenient  for  the  physicians  and  the  nurses 
and  the  housekeeping  and  everybody  else,  and  the  patient  was  the 
last  one  considered  about  what  schedule  was  going  to  work.” 

The  researchers  concluded  that 
the  lack  of  a clinical  sleep  assessment 
tool  (imagine  the  equivalent  of  the 
10-point  pain  scale)  and  inadequate 
communication  within  the  “health- 
care team” — including  between  nurs- 
es and  physicians — were  key  barriers 
to  effective  sleep  management. 

“A  systemic  approach  is  needed,” 
Ye  writes,  one  that  aligns  hospital 
services  and  care  with  the,  to  date, 
unstated  goal  of  “patient  sleep  promo- 
tion,” perhaps  utilizing  the  electronic 
hospital  record.  Among  her  sugges- 
tions: the  “bundling”  of  basic  care 
and  procedures  (phlebotomy  with  the 
taking  of  vital  signs,  say). 

For  a forthcoming  report,  Ye 
and  a team  of  Brigham  nurses  sur- 
veyed patients  and  clinicians  about 
the  top  factors  that  disrupt  patient 
sleep.  (Clinicians,  they  found,  think 
pain  is  most  to  blame;  patients  name 
the  frequent  checking  of  vital  signs). 
Ye  is  currently  working  with  one  of 
Brigham’s  intensive  care  nurses  to  track  patients’  sleep  from  admis- 
sion to  discharge  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  to  better  understand 
the  relationships  among  delirium,  sleep  quality,  and  the  number  of 
times  clinicians  examine  and  care  for  patients  throughout  the  night. 
She  has  begun  to  study  the  use  of  sleeping  pills  in  hospitals.  And, 
with  funding  from  the  American  Sleep  Medicine  Foundation  and  a 
Boston  College  Teaching,  Advising,  and  Mentoring  grant,  she  has 
developed  a 10-hour  sleep-education  program  for  undergraduate 
nursing  students.  ■ 

Jeri  Zeder  is  a writer  in  the  Boston  area. 
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Russell,  on  the  State  Department  mezzanine. 


Equalizer 

By  Dana  Liebelson 
Ambassador  Catherine  Russell  '83 


Since  August  2013,  Catherine  Russell  has 
served  as  U.S.  Ambassador-at-Large  for 
Global  Women’s  Issues,  the  second  person 
appointed  to  the  post  by  President  Barack 
Obama  following  its  creation  in  2009.  Her 
job  is  to  ensure  that  women’s  issues  are 
fully  integrated  into  U.S.  foreign  policy,  or, 
as  she  recently  described  it,  “to  push  people 
every  day  and  say,  What  about  the  women 
and  girls?  How  does  your  work  affect 
them?  How  are  they  being  included?”  She 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Russell’s  portfolio  includes  gender- 
based  violence  (as  a senior  advisor  to 
the  foreign  relations  committee  in  2007, 
she  helped  draft  the  Senate’s  ill-fated 
International  Violence  Against  Women 
bill).  And,  with  U.S.  embassy  officials  and 
USAID,  her  office  has  secured  more  than 
$70  million  in  private  and  public  funds  for 
women’s  advocacy  groups  in  85  nations. 

On  a more  or  less  typical  June  day  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Russell  traveled  across 
town  to  give  a talk  on  education  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  in  which  she  noted 
that  from  1999  to  201 1,  the  number  of 
girls  out  of  school  at  the  primary  level  had 
dropped  from  62  to  31  million,  worldwide; 
she  delivered  remarks  to  a room  filled 
with  young  American  women  at  a Girl  Up 
summit  sponsored  by  the  UN  Foundation 


(topic:  the  linked  challenges  to  women 
posed  by  entrenched  traditions  and  legal 
systems  and,  often,  by  subpar  living  condi- 
tions); and  she  visited  the  Japanese  embas- 
sy for  a meeting  on  intergovernmental 
cooperation  to  address  gender  violence  and 
expand  women’s  entrepreneurship. 

A philosophy  major  at  Boston  College, 
Russell  earned  a law  degree  at  George 
Washington  University,  then  served  as 
counsel  to  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D-VT). 
Later,  she  became  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  judiciary  committee.  She  was 
associate  deputy  attorney  general  during 
the  Clinton  administration  before  taking 
off  some  1 0 years  to  spend  time  with  her 
daughter  and  son  (now  teenagers).  During 
that  period,  she  volunteered  with  Women 
for  Women  International,  a nonprofit  that 
aids  women  in  war  zones,  on  behalf  of 
which  she  travelled  to  Bosnia  and  Rwanda. 

This  year,  from  January  to  July,  Russell 
visited  1 2 countries,  including  China, 
Jordan,  Sierra  Leone,  Nepal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  she  travels,  she 
says,  she  always  seeks  out  conversations 
with  local  women  and  girls.  But  she  also 
tries  to  meet  with  boys  and  men,  “because 
we  can’t  just  talk  to  ourselves.” 

Dana  Liebelson  is  a Mother  Jones  staff  reporter. 
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